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APPLEDORE. 
BY MARIAN DOUGLAS 
| RIGHT glow her flowers in Appledore, 
The waves are glancing free, 
But mute she lies with folded hands, 
The singer of the sea, 
Far inland, through her magic verse, 
We heard the curlews cry,. 
And watched (the green hills all around) 
The fishing-boats go by 
Now on the breakers, white with foam, 
The flerce storm seemed to ride. 
And now, upon the shining sands, 
Crept, murmuring, the tide 
Not lost! The singer and her song 
Shall live for evermore; 
Her memory speaks in every wave 
That breaks on Appledore! 


THE YOUNG ATLANTIDES. 

o ERE are vot mauy pleasanter sights in the world than 

the young school-girl, full of the joy of life and interest 
in the new things of knowledge, and wearing all the sweet 
freshness that belongs to youth. She is as pleasant to the 
eye as a flower, and how infinitely more precious to the 
heart than all the flowers that blow! She lives in a world 
of ber own, quite apart from our commonplace world of 
failures and grief. To ber it is always morning, noon hangs 
over heavens that are far beyond; and pale evening, purple 
night, and stars are like a land to which she may one day 
voyage, but in which she has no interest now The memo 
ries that haunt the past for us like living ghosts do not exist 
for her. Everything points forward; her contemporaries, 
not ours, are the people of importance; their opinion over 
balances that of all the rest of society, certain of their com 
positions Shakespeare could not have written; and the prin- 
cipal of her school is d greater than Victoria. That is all 
right in her loyalty to her own world, that world is to her 
the present; she is not here to live either in our past or her 
future 

If she is the typical school-girl of the new era, and espe 
cially in the city or larger town, neither the pickled lime 
nor the suceulent chewing-gum is the thing which weighs 
with her. The weighty thing is something she calls duty 
that is to say, that baving always been obliged to be obe 
dient to the will of others, she is now thrown on her own 
sense of responsibility It is as real to her as rule is to a 
young queen coming into ber kingdom, and she is faithful 
to her ideal of it, She must be perfect in her lessons, per 
fect in her discipline, and she has begun to wonder if actual 
life consists in doing what you do not want to do, and if no 
thing that is pleasant is right 

But one thing is both pleasant and right; and that is 
friendship with the girl of her heart , for friendly though 
she be with all, some one girl of the number is the girl of 
girls, the friend of friends—a girl usually her opposite in 
color and character—and her she adorns with all the graces 
and charms in which she finds herself deficient, in her she 
sees perfection, and to her she confides her fancies, her tastes, 
her experiences, her sorrows, her ideals, her aspirations of 
all sorts, and up tothe present moment there is no one in 
the world so agreeable in her own way and so necessary to 
her, she thinks, as this friend And the singular thing 
about the friendship is that it is very apt never to come to 
in end, to last her as long as she lives, to prove that her 
young uvature in the beginning took hold of what it necded, 
and to be as much a delight and comfort to her, if in larger 
ways, forty years hence as vow. 

When we look at this dear young creature accepting life 
with such vivid earnestness, with so much purpose, with so 
much faith in its benevolent intent towards her and all she 
loves, walking up steadily to the mighty portals of know 
ledge and knocking for admittance, unafraid, and as one 
with authority, the beautiful great bubble of hope dancing 
along before her, it is we who are afraid, who tremble a 
little lest she grasp her bubble with too strong a hand 

But Providence watches over this innocent and happy 
school-girl; the great teacher of all may have hard lessons 
for her, but she is precious to the purpose of the universe, 
and is only fitting for her part in it; and although she seem 
to the old and weary to-day as sweet as the bud blooming 
into the rose, and with the freshness of the dew of the morn 
ing upon her, and all her motions like the swaying of the 
tlower in the summer wind, yet presently, ah! full soon, she 
is to bend her back to the burden, and take her share of the 
weight of the world upou her shoulders 


A SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT. 
——— THAT she said 

made even more 
of an impression on 
me than what she had 


| - Yeeter heer Lovllon done. We had driven 
| 
| 





to see her, some twelve 
miles from our farm- 

ae house, and we were sit- 
Sader ting under her own 
apple - trees when she 
spoke. A huge mas- 
tiff, with a pedigree as long as that of the English Queen, 
lay at her feet. A small fox-terrier that has won prizes 
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at every Dog Show — alert, cager, the embodiment of vi- 
tality—looked into our faces with a question now and 
then, aud was off again and back with another before we 
knew. A horse was in the stable. We caught a gleam of 
its well-groomed haunch through the open door. ‘The cow, 
gentle as a household pet, was tethered near by. Over all 
was the silence of the country. From the garden came the 
click of workmen's tools, Apples from overhead came 
thumping to the ground. The chickens, who were every- 
where, crowed at iutervals, or clucked as hens will. But no 
other sounds came to us. Fields stretched in one direction 
Woods crowded close iu another. In front of the house ran 
the lane, with no house on the other side—a lane all grown 
with grass and overhanging trees. 

She herself was young, twenty-four perhaps, with brown 
lair that waves all about her head. Nothing is more beauti- 
ful, | think, than brown hair that waves. No, not even 
blond! Her eyes, too, were brown, and her manner that 
unmistakable mauner of the geuntlewoman accustomed to the 
world. 

**Do you think it possible,” I said to her, when our visit 
was nearly over, and we had gone through the house, and 
were stauding before that ample old fireplace in which we 
could all have sat in comfort—* do you think it possible,” 
I asked, ‘* for other women to do what you have done? and, 
I beg your pardon, but, frankly, could they make it pay as 
well as other bread-winning occupations?” 

“I don't see why not,” she said. ‘‘It all depends, of 
course, on how much they really love it, on how much else 
they ure willing to give up for its sake.” 

1 knew what she had given up—the story had been told 
me before—life in New York, the pleasures of idleness, the 
stimulus of congenial friendships. These she took now 
only for a few months in the winter. ‘The rest of the time 
she was here. Three years ago she bought this farm, an 
abandoned one in Connecticut, with moncy she had earned 
and saved herself by her needle, 1 believe. ‘The paths and 
gardens were choked with weeds when she arrived. They 
— high as the windows. Everything wus in disorder 

"or these three years, however, she has made the place pay 
for itself. She has “ loved the life enough to give up other 
things for it.” When the walls were to be papered, and no 
assistance has been available, she has done the papering her- 
self. When a chicken has been ill, she has taken it into the 
house and nursed it into health again. She has raised mush 
rooms with her own hands when mushrooms were a dollar 
and a half a pound. She has sold apples enough from her 
trees to pay what would have been the interest ou the money 
vested in her house and land. She has gone into the culti- 
vation of celery. She has had no aid from the family, and 
none from fricnds except that which kindness and courtesy 
always cover. Yet success has crowned all her efforts, and 
this at no sacrifice of avy obligation to those nearest to her 
who were ill. 

Mrs. Van Twiller was all enthusiasm as she drove away 
‘To think,” she said, ‘‘a home avd independence all her 
own and all by her ownendeavor! And did you notice how 
she was dressed—how daintily and prettily, and so sensibly 
tov? I am glad she went into no extremes. Think of no 
late hours, no brain-fag, no nerves shattered! Why don't 
other women try it?” 

‘* | suppose if they loved it enough to give up other things 
for it, they might,” 1 replied, unconsciously quoting those 
words of bers again, which held, 1 knew, the secret of all 
success and progress iu them—of everything we want, 
indeed. 


THE UNCONSCIOUS SELFISHNESS OF 
MOTHERS. 

bby pt the Bazar’s columns, may I give an opinion 

ou a life condition where woman's judgment and opin 
jon only can be called for, and to which 1, for one woman, 
have given much thought for years? And yet a condition 
which, it may be judged, no possible rule or general opinion 
can be made upon. The ‘‘ Unconscious Selfishness of Mo- 
thers” is an astounding assertion to make in this year a.p 
1894, when we are deploring, with cause, the disastrous con- 
sideration shown by the parents to the children, and the 
ruling of parents and the world by the young. This state of 
affairs is too true, nevertheless, from my point of view, 
there is a “ selfishness of mothers” that works much to re- 
gret in the lives of many daughters especially. Take a fam- 
ily where the children are boys and girls Of how many 
can you assert that the boys are educated from infancy to be 
chivalrous, tender, unselfish, to the sister? On the contrary, 
does not the mother, far more than the father, allow the un- 
selfishness and attention to be all on the other side? Not 
that the mother does not feel a peculiarly deep tie of affec 
tion to the daughter, doubtless, but that other feeling, that 
‘*Rejoicing that she hath gotien a man child,” is so para- 
mount that unconsciously she is selfish to a degree that al- 
lows the whole current of her girl's life to be altered, and 
gives to the world a far less noble life and manhood than the 
other course would develop. Is not one cause of the *‘ lost 
chivalry” and *‘deference” by man to woman —y as 
much due to this as to other causes, to say the least? I for 
one believe it, and that there are more ‘‘spoiled” boys 
than girls. In this glad day of athletics for our girls, peo- 
ple laugh at the old silly sentiment that sisters are to be 
treated by brothers as pieces of delicate china, as ‘‘ queens,” 
as Ruskin taught us years ago man should regard woman. 
But no one can laugh away the proof that the man who be- 
gan so to regard his sister, when they took hold of hands 
and took their first steps together, is the man who to-day 
differently from the majority of other men estimates and 
shows his appreciation of the beauty and worth of women. 

There is no advocating selfishness in a girl in what has 
been said. Selfishness is more distasteful and disastrous in 
awomanthaninaman. But treating girls with courtesy and 
homage we believe develops the best manhood and the best 
in manhood. How many families are living to-day where 
advantages to the daughter are being considered? ‘Take the 
homes which are our true homes, where life is based on edu- 
cation, refinement, and religion. In how many such to-day, 
where a daughter or daughters are just attaining the years 
to grace homes of their own, are there social advantages and 
opportunities for this? Unconsciously, is there not also a 
further selfishness on the part of the mother which bars out 
this consideration of the daughter’s future? 

The mother finds the relief and joy of a daughter old 
enough to assume housekeeping cares. The father and bro- 
thers leave early for business and college. They need more 
“ waiting on” than ever before, because hours are long and 
exacting. The girl, in her enthusiasm of strong young- 
womanhood and pride to relieve the mother who bas long 
curried the load, and with all ler being open to the joy of 
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living and loving, throws herself into the home life. Yeurs 
pass. In how many homes to-day is an aged mother whuse 
companion is a daughter—a woman who woulc have made 
us lovely a wife and a mother as her mother? But “ uncon- 
scious selfishness of the mother” selected or held on to en- 
vironments best suited to the life and future prospects of 
“her boys,” aud the lovely girl life, dear to them all, was 
shut into this, And she is the lonely, not necessarily un- 
happy, woman of to-day. But she has missed the highest 
fulfilment and rounding out of every true woman’s life. 

And what was the reason? Men place themselves when 
years of maturity are reached, and their daily going out into 
the world adds to this breadth of advantage, to choose what 
they will and from the best of all life’s possibilities. A 
girl, a woman, must be placed so that these come to her; 
and her girlhood years are brief when they do come, grant- 
ing the way is opened. And this coming to be alone does 
not mean solely having failed to become a married woman. 
The opportunity to make friendships, to assume a place in 
life which she was fitted to find herself filling, has been 
denied her 

And there is still another side to this “ selfishness.” This 
is the exacting of the whole of a daughter's life and being, 
as old age comes upon us, to be spent in loving service and 
care. How far should filial devotion lead her in mature life 
to forget she is human in frame, and has life interests and 
ultachments to hold fast to? Is it an established principle of 
ethics and life that a daughter is exemplifying only her nat- 
ural love and duty in such a course? Is this only a natural 
God-ordained course of life, which, after the years of volun- 
tary devotion are over, finds her in an unspeakably narrow- 
ed, desolated life? Yet this very course has ever received 
the highest testimony and commendation from the best of 
Earth’s children. hy is it that it has been from time im- 
memorial universally considered ‘‘ unnatural,” ** unseem- 
ing,” for an unmarried daughter to assert and hold to opin- 
ions and positions contrary to those of a mother, though the 
yielding of them involve a sacrifice of the greatest moment 
to the daughter? Why, because she is not a married daugh- 
ter, and so has no one who places her wishes aud views above 
those of all others, should she be deemed a strange trans- 
gressor against natural and moral laws for refusing to be a 
nonentity? Only recently a mother gave me an illustration 
of this in telliug me of a course ber daughter had decided 
upon, which, it seems, was entirely contrary to the mother's 
wishes; but beyond this there was no reason why the girl 
was not justified in her decision. More than this, her every 
happiness was involved. ‘If she were a married woman 
it would be very different; 1 should of course yield my wish- 
es; but I never heard of an unmarried daughter expecting 
a mother to do as the daughter prefers in this way,” was the 
mother’s comment. 

I am well aware that to put to question even what I have 
in this article surprises—nay, shocks—many mothers and 


danghiers. Yet it is a simple statement of fact. M.G 


THE BLUE-STOCKING OF TO-DAY. 


T violent prejudice that prevailed in Great Britain dur- 
ing the lust century against blue-stockings has to-day 
wellnigh disappeared. This is shown conclusively by the 
fact that the name then applied to them in derision is now ob 
solescent. So, in truth, are the persons who were thus called. 
A blue-stocking was originally defined to be a feminine ped 
ant. But learning, of whatever degree, was so uncommon 
a bundred years ago among women that any one who pos- 
sessed it was remarkable, even exceptional. No doubt the 
literary women who formed a noted company at Venice in 
the beginning of the fifteenth century/as well as those thut 
figured later in the brilliant society of the Hétel Ram- 
bouillet, and in the London assemblies of Lady Wortley 
Montagu, wereoften vain and affected enough to excite 
satire and ridicule. : 
But in this country, during the present generation particu- 
larly, intellectual and well-read women are so plenty that 
they attract no special notice. They usually escape all com 
ment on that score. American women at social centres are 
expected to have culture. It is regarded as a matter of 
course. If they had it not they would be conspicuous by 


_ its absence. No one dreams of labelling them as blue-stock 


ings, nor would one were the epithet in vogue. Mind and 
mental acquisition are considered proper and necessary fem 

inine properties—as much so as gentleness and sympathy. 
We have learned, if our immediate ancestors had not, that 
women with brains, and knowledge of their use, are gen 

erally among the best as well as the most attractive speci- 
mens of their sex. 

It used to be thought here, no less than elsewhere, that 
such women were estimable, possibly amiable; that they ex- 
ercised a sort of influence; that they might have their place 
in the library, the laboratory, the lecture field, but not in the 
drawing-room. They were well enough as teachers, as lit- 
erary advisers, as writers, perhaps, never as companions, 
friends, or wives. They were believed to be rather mascu- 
line, though seriously unfeminine, having the defects of both 
sexes and the merits of neither Meu had married them, it 
was admitted, but only to their sorrow and discredit. They 
were simultarteously warnings and awful examples. They 
increased misogamy and misogyny. They were disturbers 
and perverters of true domestic relations. They retarded 
the development of society. 

Some ultra conservatives went so far as to proclaim that 
woman was transcending her province by fertilizing her 
faculties, by aiming at scholarship, by taking any part in 
intellectual movements. ‘Those who scoffed at such fossil- 
ized tenets, holding that woman has a perfect right to do 
whatever she can, were still concerned lest liberal culture 
should impair something of her native charm. Even now 
men, mildly governed Se old traditions about blue- 
stockings, imagine that their contemporaneous sisters are 
more or less prone to slatternliness. They fancy their hair 
dishevelled, their gowns tattered, their fingers stained with 
ink. They evidently are not acquainted with them. Or 
they may Love met them again and again without recogniz- 
ing them, Not seeing the outward signs, as preconcetwed, 
of their class, they may have decided that they did not be- 
long te it. 

Unquestionably the manners, if not the character, of blue- 
stockings, so styled, have undergone a chan ge. The Femmes 
Savantes, the Prétieuses, whom Moliére laughed at, mer- 
ited his laughter, in a measure, as we know from the chron- 
icles of the time. There has been ample provocation in the 
past for banter and sarcasm in most of the formal and pre- 
tentious coteries of learned women—many of them undeni- 
ably priggish and pedantic. Eruadition was a new thing 
for them. It did not rest easily on their minds. They leit 
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impelled to display it in order to inform their admirers and 
tollvoers that it was there. Their mauners were stiff and 
recise—like their conversation, their attire, their furniture. 
hey impressed themselves on their surroundings. Their 
surroundings were reflected in them. 

At the present time in this Western world women of the 
better sort, of urban habits, are apt to be highly educated, 
are great readers, and digest what they read. Their attain- 
ments assimilate with their natures. They are not extrane- 
ous. They are not merely decorative. They are not sought 
or employed for show. Whiat was once blue-stockingism 
has become the equipment of daily life. It is a necessity, 
not an embellishment. It is too general to arouse vanity, 
to stimulate egotism. One might pass an evening with a 
woman who had made a special study of an art or science 
without hearing the specialty mentioned. Large culture 
reveals itself to-day, in women as well as men, in simplicity 
of speech, in directness of statement. The ancient fash- 
ion of ponderous discussion, of inflated diction, has been 
set aside. The present tendency of blue-stockingism is to 
avoid all appearance of it. Au Englishman who attended 
a reception last winter in New York, mostly composed of 
literary women, went away delighted because nobody had 
quoted anything; no fads had been put forward. 

Blue - stockings of the new order are not nemleomentiy 
notable iu any way. They are well bred and well dressed. 
If they are learned, they do not ordinarily rehearse their 
learning. If they write, they do not write in their talk. So 
far from being dowdy, they are, in general, fastidiously, 
even elegantly, costumed. They follow the latest fashions. 
They have the latest social arts. It has been urged against 
them that they are too much occupied with Society. This 
is probably not true any more than the earlier familiar charge 
that they did not observe the conventionalities of dress. At 
any rate, it is a relief to know that they are regarded like 
other members of their sex, not as fantastic creatures or 
eccentric variations. They are not erratic in avy manner 
as a class, though most of them are individuals, and of de- 
cided characters. 

They make, as a rule, good housekeepers, good compan- 
ions, good wives, good mothers. They prove that a woman 
may know Greek and Latin, science and history, may de- 
liver lectures and write books, without diminishing her 
practicality or common-sense. Above all, it has been demon- 
strated that blue-stockingism has materially added to the 
interest of feminine nature. A blue-stocking is apt to be 
more winning than a non-blue-stocking by force of the fact, 
The sexes may be primarily drawn to one another through 
the heart. But it is the endowed mind that strengthens and 
fixes the attraction. We tire of almost everything but that. 
That holds to the last Junius Henn Browne. 


REMINISCENCES OF CELIA THAXTER. 
ELIA THAXTER’S personality aud position were so 
different from another's that almost every day in her 

life was in a way scenic, whether she were seen coming in 
from the sea at night in ber boating-dress, an apparition 
taking shape from the dark midnight blue, or a radiant be- 
ing in the radiant morning long ago, gathering fine sea 
flowers, or stringing the shells tossed up bY the gales, of 
which she used to give necklaces to ber friends; one of them 
I have treasured for more than thirty years, 

As | recall her, all her motions were as unconfined in their 
grace as those of the waves, her companions; her voice had 
the resonance and the sweetness of the sea sound, and her 
verse gave the poetry of the sea with a music that she might 
have caught from its creaming up the shiugle, from its sing- 
ing to itself in starlight and dawnlight, if it had not been 
the voice of her own great soul 

All my memories of ber are of delightful pictures. I had 
not seen her for some years, when I went into a statuary’s 
shop, and there, in the large room full of the cold white fig- 
ures of gods and goddesses, stood a regal woman clad in 
royal purple, fresh and ruddy, her goldeu-bearded son be- 
side her looking like a young viking, and the contrast be- 
tween her strong vitality and those moveless statues made 
her seem the very embodiment of life. Again I see her 
as she described her days during one winter when her mo 
ther’s illness kept her at the Shoals, the whole family hav 
ing moved into the large dining-room at Appledore, that 
seats some five hundred people. Two sides of the room 
were occupied by ber brothers’ desks and books and num- 
berless flowering plants; at the lower end were the range, 
the milk-pans, the kitchen and dairy paraphernalia, the 
Norwegian maids with their long yellow braids; at the 
upper end was Celia, with her rugs, her easel, her student- 
lamp. And there through the great windows and the glass 
doors she saw the moon rise out of the sea on the one hand, 
and the sun sink into it on the other, shut in by winter 
storms, and just as much shut in by the steely blue of the 
waters, wild and tossing as far as the eye could see, only the 
glint of the sea ona slant sail by day and the light-house 
lamp, wheeling slowly and laying its long golden and crim- 
son beams’ upon the murmuring darkness giving her word 
of the world beyond. There was something in it like the 
lady of the castle of old days who sat on her dais at one end 
of the great hall, with the servants and retainers at the oth- 
er end, only it was a thousand times more’ picturesque. 

The last time I saw her was in the parlor of ler cottage 
at the Shoals—the beautiful room, with its rugs, its book- 
cases, its coloring of a sea-green cave, iis pictures, its be- 
wilderment of treasures, but most of all its flowers, the 
mantels banked with blossoms in every tint of scarlet up to 
palest fire, and vases and bowls and ewinging cups of them 
everywhere. She herself, iu a pearl-colored lustrous gown, 
with a gauzy kerchief crossed on her shoulders and pinned 
with a clasp of malachite and great pearls, her silver hair in 
a silver net, her tall and superb mould, the sea-stain on her 
cheek, her noble features, her splendid fearless eyes—ali 
against a background of the garden corner, with its tall hol- 
lyhocks and flaming flowers, and the blue sea tossing its 
foam—made a picture full of a magnificence of light and 
color fit for her whose royal nature was burn of the sea and 
tite sky and the infinite free air. 

Hargrer Prescorr Sporrorp. 


THLE PROFESSION UF WIFE. 
F the three distinctively natural womanly professions, 
those of wife, mother, and housewife, that of wife has 
been compuaretively neglected of late years. On the other 


hand, motherhood and housewifery have attained the dig- 
nity of sciences. The periodical literature of to-day teems 
with special advice and instruction to those holding these 
professions. 

Now it is submitted that women havé become mothers 
and housekeepers altogether too much. Young children 
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must be properly cared for, and homes must be made and 


kept by women. This is undyubtedly true. But to bea 
complete mother and housekeeper is not the end and aim of 
every woman's existence, even though she is married, and 
has children. Many women have thought so, and in carry- 
ing out their idea have submerged mind and body, believing 
such sacrifice laudable and necessary. 

But in doing so they have ignored and nearly lost sight 
of a profession of equal dignity and importance. Nay, of 
primary and paramount importance and dignity, since the 
**woman” and the “ wife” may exist withont either of the 
other professions, while the others cannot exist without 
these. And the most perfect specimen of mother and house- 
keeper is a very weak-minded and miserable specimen un- 
less she has first realized the full completion of her woman- 
hood and wifehood. 

The first year or two of married life has been heretofore 
thought sufficient time for a woman to give to ber husband 
as companion, comrade, friend—in short, specially to her pro- 
fession of wife. Aftet that she sinks herself more or less 
completely, according to her disposition and temperament, 
into being a mother and housewife. However finely equipped 
the woman may be mentally and physically for social and 
intellectual companionship, and for a life in which such 
powers take prominent part, she appears to regard the sac- 
rifice of the best part of her nature and atiainments as in- 
evitable, and for the most part she cousents to it with a 
good grace. 

Slowly but surely the husband is relegated to his news- 
papers, his solitary cigar, then to his club and his special 
friends, for entertainment and solace. But his home is a 
marvel of order and neatness, his clothing is in perfect or- 
der, and his dinners are marvellously served. What more 
can the man want? His children are models of health and 
propriety. His wife is a devoted mother and a notable 
housekeeper. What can a man ask more than this? 

And the woman? Her evenings she can no longer spend 
auywhere but in the nursery, for the baby is subject to colic 
at that time, and sometimes the nurse wants her assistance. 
The only time she could devote to music is the hour she 
must superintend Susie's fingering on the piano, Then in- 
tellectual exercises are limited to posting Bobby on long 
division. The day comes when she concludes that a woman 
with young children cannot spare time to read a newspaper. 

It may be asked whether women have a moral right to 
obliterate their womanhood and neglect the profession of 
wife for the sake of duties—it is said boldly—often of sec 
ondary importance. The subject is a vast one. The re- 
sults of the mistake which many women have made in 
treating it are far-reaching. It should press home to the 
heart of every woman whom God has made a woman, and 
her own act has made a wife. 

Is not the development of the full powers of the woman, 
is not the careful and complete fulfilment of every part of 
the profession of wife, of greater importauce than devotion 
to a round of trivial duties which in nine cases out of ten 
could be better performed by trained hands? The profes- 
sion of wife has fallen into a state of desuetude—not alto- 
gether innocuous. 





AUTUMN WEDDING-GOWNS. 


VORY satin of brilliant sheen, so long the ideal and tra- 

ditional fabric for wedding-dresses, is in greater favor 
than ever this season. It is made up in conjunction with 
chiffon, or else with accessories of the new soft moiré called 
in Paris moiré mouillé. Peau de soie of demi-lustre is an- 
other refined fabric for brides’ gowns, aud requires lace and 
pearls for its trimmings. There are also many corded silks 
of different grains, such as gros de Londres aud gros de 
Tours, \hat will make effective dresses. 

The blouse or full round waist is now used even for wed- 
ding - dresses, being made of chiffon, of tulle, or of lace 
draped, shirred, or pleated on a fitted lining. Large gigot 
sleeves and the full skirt with three-quarter train are of 
satin, peau de soie, or repped silk. A new trimming for 
the blouse is galloon and passementerie of strung pearls ar- 
ranged in brooches and festoons like old-fashioned jewelry. 
The festooned passementerie is in rows around the collar 
and as a yoke, while the straight-edged galloon is length- 
wise in bands and braces. Satin ribbon braces over an ac- 
cordion-pleated waist of chiffon are very effective when tied 
in upright loops on the shoulders, and are inexpensive. An- 
other trimming for skirt panels and borders is bands of 
white satin edged with pearl, silver, and crystal beads, and 
studded at intervals with rosettes or with fan-pleatings of 
satin similarly beaded. This garuiture also serves for a high 
collar, and sometimes for a belt, though a soft belt of satin 
folds is preferable. 

GOING-AWAY GOWNS, ETC 

For the bride’s going-away gown rough-surfaced woollens 
are used this season. Brown mixed with bluet or flecked 
with red threads, or green woven with tan, are favorite 
colorings. They are made with a round waist, with velvet 
joke, belt, and collar of the color of the rough threads. 

ailors also commend the new covert suitings of mixed 
colors for travelling dresses, as they repel dust and are very 
durable. These have a coat of medium length, or else very 
long with a plain gored skirt, and are worn with silk waists. 
As travelling wraps there are Inverness capes, double capes 
cut very full, and also the stalking cape or golf cape al- 
ready noted, A soft felt hat trimmed with velvet and curled 
cocks’ plumes completes the costume. 

Among other gowns of the trousseau the bride's calling 
dress may be of zibeline, cumel’s-bair, or of faced-cloth 
fashioned in any of the ways described in the Bazar of last 
week. If the travelling dress is brown the calling costume 
is bluet, or else the new bronze green. If these colors are 
not becoming they are trimmed with black or with white 
accessories of the soft moiré mouillé, or else with a velvet 
collar, yoke, and belt of some becoming hue. Even the 
darkest bruvette can wear a bluet cloth dress, when the 
entire front of the round waist is of cream or pale yellow 
chiffon, as a full blouse under a slashed front of black satin 
extending in jetted straps from a shallow round yoke and 
high draped collar. Striped black and white velvet, and 
also’ bine and white satin in narrow stripes, may be used in 
the same way over chiffou frouts with excellent effect. 
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House dresses for the trousseau can be given on variety 
at small expense, as they have a skirt of one fabric and a 
waist of another. Pretty accordion-pleated skiris of black 
surah are found ready made, and are worn with a waist of 
stem-green surah, or of dark red, or a bluet shade, which is 
also sold complete in different sizes. Other black skirts, 
well gored and neatly lined, are of black taffeta with satin 
dots, p vores or stripes. Still others, of less cost, are of black 
wool sleazily woven, or else of covert suiting in tan, brown, 
and mixed shades. 
BRIDEMAIDS' GOWNS. 


Gros grains and various corded silks will be used for bride- 
maids’ gowns. These crisp silks will form the wide skirt 
and stand-out sleeves, while some softer fabric will be draped 
as a high round waist. Colored satins will also be chosen 
for these young maidens’ dresses, but instead of the stately 
stand-alone fabrié worn by the bride, they will wear the 
softer Liberty satin in delicate shades of rose pink or yel- 
low. Gray and geranium-red satins are worn by English 
bridemaids, but one is too cold-looking and the other too 
showy. A good plan is to have the gowns of white Liberty 
satin, completing them with a colored collar and belt of 
miroir velvet. To this way variety may be given, and some- 
thing becoming found for each maiden, as in a group of six 
bridemaids three brunettes will wear cerise or geranium vel- 
vet collars, and three blondes either biuet or greeu collars. 
Still another set of four maidens is to have mauve and gold- 
en yellow added in chiffon collars and in blouse fronts on 
white taffeta gowus that are dotted with these colors. White 

loves and white slippers will be worn with white dresses, 

Vith colored gowns the slippers aud stockings are of the 
same color. 
COLLARS, COLLETS, ETC, 


Collars of chiffon for house dresses, and small capes or 
collets of velvet for the street, are among many fancy ar- 
ticles imported from Puris by Aitken, Son, & Co. ‘The 
chiffon collars, to brighten up various dark gowns, are 
drawn in folds high around the neck, and trimmed on the 
sides with large soft choux or with spreading box pleats in 
fan shape. Crépéd thin silks used in the same way have a 
jabot of Venise lace drooping each side low on the bust. 
Harness or braces of yellow satin ribbons overlaid with 
Venise iusertion, starting from chouz at the belt, are filled in 
at the neck with a square of crimped yellow chiffon, and 
completed by a high pleated collar-band of the ribbon with 
large choux on the sides. 

Vests or full Fedora fronts drooping in blouse fashion are 
made of thin crépons gathered over a fitted silk lining which 
fastens in the back. Others of black mousseline de soie, 
with broché Magenta figures, are lined with pink silk, and 
have a collar of embroidery. These are to be worn with 
open jackets of velvet or of cloth. 

Full ruches of chiffon make charming tours de cou, wheth- 
er detached for various gowus or as a part of a collet, and 
are newer than the soft collars folded iu stock fashion. 

For the street on the first cool days is a triple collet of 
black velvet, made by Blanche le Bouvier, of Paris. This 
fluffy little cape does not reach the waist, and is very broad 
over the shoulders. The full narrow ruffles of velvet are 
lined with flesh-pink silk that shows in the pleatings, and 
they are attached to a yoke covered with jet and gold span- 
gles. A high ruche, formed of ruffle after ruffle of black 
chiffon, is around the neck. 

A collet for the house, completing av afternoon gown, is 
of pivoine or peony-red chiffon in accordion-pleated ruffles, 
with bands of velvet of the same shade. Point Venise lace 
overlays the velvet. Around the neck is a full ruche of 
chiffon, with many havgiug choux of the same warm color, 
which move with every motion of the wearer. Another 
collet has a square yuke of white embroidery in open design, 
with epaulettes of white satin which extend down the sides 
of the waist after covering the top of the sleeves, Puvint 
Venise of a deep beurre shade forms a collar with long stole- 
like ends on a cream satin collet, which is finished off with 
a collar and pendent chowr of mauve chiffon. 

The new silk waists are invariably very full over a fitted 
lining, but are of very simple shapes. Their novelty con- 
sists in the material used. Thus black satin brocaded with 
red carnations is made up with pale blue chiffon, forming a 
full gathered vest, and inserted lengthwise inside the slashed 
puffs of elbow sleeves. A geranium satin bodice is overlaid 
with point Venise, and has a front of pleated white chiffon. 

Youthful waists in excellent taste are of chiné silk with 
blurred pink blossoms on a pale ground. They are shirred 
in three or four rows around below the stock-collar, and the 
front droops in French blouse fashion on a belt of folds. 
The back is equally full, but is drawn straight down to the 
belt without drooping, and the fastening is by hooks, invis- 
ible in the fulness of the back. A partly fitted lining of 
silk has all seams turned inside, as in tailor waisis. The 
elbow sleeves have their great fulness gathered in folds of 
the silk. Poppy-red surah waists are accordion - pleated 
and tucked in four rows across the bust, and the pleated 
fulness is pulled out to make the tucks look like ruffles 
nearly an inch wide. The front is pointed slightly to a belt 
of black satin ribbon, which crosses in the back, and is 
brought forward, and terminates in choux on the sides of the 
bust. A collar of folded surah has four small black satin 
bows on it, and the full sleeves are draped with bows. 


DRESS GARNITURES, 


A great deal of jet combined with velvet will be used as 
dress trimmings. ‘The special novelty, a rival for spaugles, 
is flat beads called moiré-satin beads on account of their pe- 
culiar lustre and smooth finish. They are round or oval, 
and are very effective amid small cut jet beads, and the 
large cabochons which are revived. Painted black velvet 
is another novelty, the painting in ovals or leaves, or disks of 
mauve green or red sunken in the pile. Tiny peacocks’ 
feathers are also painted on velvet grounds. Waists are im- 
ported of three lengthwise bands of this velvet in front and 
back, with jet beads festooned between, to furnish an elab- 
orate trimming for satin or velvet corsages. 

Vandyke points of fine jet beads in open designs are 
brought in seven different lengths, some for the skirt, and 
others for trimming dress waists on collets. Yokes of jet, 
fichus, epaulettes wired in shape, stoles, and panels are also 
shown. Girdles are made of large cabochons of jet joined 
by festoons of strung beads, and there are shoulder orna- 
ments of cabochons, and rain fringe of jet for trimming * 
blouse waists from top to belt. 

Black silk embroideries in open designs like those of point 
de Venise come in straight-edged galloous of different 
width and in vandyke points of various lengths, some 
points being thirty-six incheslong. Theseare entirely with- 
out jets, and will be used as lace has been during the sum- 
mer, ia bands that have the effect of insertion, 











RECEPTION AND HOUSE TOILETTES. 
See illustrations on page 737. 
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lace I: is made with a double skirt, an under-skirt that 
shows a border of lace over velvet at the foot of the front, 
und an upper skirt similarly bordered which is pointed at 


the front and curves outward into a short train. The bodice 





Fig. 3.—Unrurmmep Fe.r Harts 
is jacket-shap und affords space underneath for a full 
est ight green chiffon that is shirred about the waist 
has a stock-colla he revers collar of the jacket is 
moire | dged with lace, overlaid with a smaller revers 
i pink moire 
\ reception or theatre gown, Fig. 2, is of silk, baving a 
nder-blue ground with delicate figuring in autumn-leaf 
\ The short waist has a full vest and stock-collar of 
chiffon mounted over blue On either side of the 
vest are draped scarfs of the silk, which pass under the nar 
! folded belt. and are caught to the skirt under a blue 
ribb bow Similar bows are on the shoulders rhe belt 
cro the back, and terminates the waist there 
A tasteful costume for a young lady, Fig. 3, is composed 
of a draped skirt of w in a deep beige shade with dark 
rr’ tripe ind a blouse- waist of dark green velvet The 
! is full, cut with a drooping French front in which is 
stron of guipure lace, and ends at the waist under a belt 
‘ i) I mice 
AUTUMN AND WINTER HATS 
TE XHE autumn hat illustrated in Fig. 1 is of beige-colored 
l felt, with a small crown, and flat brim that projects at 
the frou A thick ruche of ruby, white, and yellow striped 
! on, pleat in fourfold box pleats encircles the crown, 
th a pair of black and white birds nestling among tl« 
folds at the front \ dark red rose is fastened under tlh« 
brim toward the back 
A small jet bonnet, Fig. 2, has a twist of combined white 
nd yellow velvet inside the narrow flaring brim at the 


Fig. 1.—Autrumy Hat 
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front, expanding into a bow of 
short loops and erect pointed ends, 
to which jet wings are added. A 
mass of shaded yellow velvet blos- 
soms droops low at the back. 

Untrimmed felt hats display un- 
usual variety both in color and tex- 
ture this season, and frequently 
different colors or textures are 
combined in the same hat. 
Sometimes the felt is pressed 
into a semblance of alligator 
leather, and again it shows the 
water- wave of moiré silk. 
Still another variety shows a 
lacelike design imprinted on 
a contrasting ground. Side 
by side with these novelties 
are the plain French felts, 
which continue in favor with 
conservative tastes. Some 
specimens are illustrated in 
the groups Figs. 3 and 4. 
A chestnut-brown felt in the 
group Fig. 3 has the brim 
of stamped and the crown of 
plain felt. Below is shown 
a turban shape with dented 
front and oval crown,of beige 
colored felt, and underneath 
is a fantastically bent hat 
shaped from a dark blue felt 
plateau. The small peaked 
bonnet shown has a brim of 
fawn-colored felt, and a crown com 
posed of scales of the felt, on each 
of which a bronze spangle is ap 
plied. A fringe of beads, scales, 
and spangles is around the edge of 
the Mary Stuart brim 

A similar trimming is around 
another bonnet fashioned from a 
plateau of rust-colored felt (Fig. 4) 
A very showy large round hat has 
the brim of moire felt of a deep 
cream -color, with a reverse of 
brown beaver felt, the small conical 
crown being likewise of the latter. 
Two black felt hats are illustrated 
below, the one with a wide waved 
brim and flat-topped crown, the 


other with a conical crown and 
brim turned up in two points at the 
bac kK 


FANCY-WORK 

BY MRS. M. C. HUNGERFORD 

r ho seeker of novelties in fancy 

work may find something to 
like in the adaptation of Suéde 
leather to appliqué work. The effect is very good, and an 
embellishment of either paint or embroidery, or even a judi 
ious mixture of both, makes the applied figures very hand 
some. The ground may be of satin, velvet, mail-cloth, or 
any suitable material of sufficiently 
firm texture’to support the appliqué 
without wrinkling or fraying. 

A pretty cushion of biscuit-col 
ored armure or mail cloth, as it is 
indifferently called, has oak leaves 
and acorns cut from three shades 
of brown Suéde kid, and arranged 
in imitation of a Napoleonic chap 
let. The leaves are held down with 
coarse button-holing on the edge, 
done with gold-colored silk. The 
acorn cups are covered with French 
knots done with brown silk. The 
oval nut forms are partly covered 
with long stitches of gold silk taken 
lengthwise. Smal! flecks of gold 

aint are freely added to the leaves. 

he cushion is finished with a dou 
bled ruffle of gold-colored satin six 
inches wide, over which is gathered 
an edge of Cluny lace. The reverse 
of the cushion is brown satin, like 
the darkest shade in the Suéde kid 
ornamentation. 

Another arrangement of applied 
kid is upon gray linen. The de 
signs, which are daisies with leaves 
and stems, cut out, and the 
leaves and flower centres covered, 
the furmer with cat-stitching dove 
with blue silk. the latter with 
French knots. The figures are sew- 
ed down with a deep button-hole 
stitch, and the stems are worked in 
Kensington stitch. The Suéde kid 
used is of a pale yellow 
shade, and all the silk is of 
forget-me-not blue. 

Some of the shops exhibit 
cut-work squares of polished 
and embossed leather, said to 
be from Cordova. The 
squares are from eight to ten 
inches Jarge, and are to be 
laid upon colored plush or 
velvet for sofa pillows or 
chair coverings. The edges 
are not couched down, but 
the squares are held in posi- 
tion by gilt and glass nail- 
heads sewed on without es- 
pecial regalarity. Another 
and less showy method of se- 
curing the leather is to pune- 
ture holes around the edge 
with a shoemaker’s punch, 
and take half a dozen long 
stitches through each hole, 
letting them ray out in fan 
shape. 

A pretty piece of work for 
one with time to spare and 


are 
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Fig. 2.--AutuMN Bonnet. 


taste to execute is a white silk crib coverlid. One of the 
prettiest I have seen is made of a superior quality of whit 
India silk, of the kind that literally washes like a handker 
chief, because it is the fabric from which the best silk hand 
kerchiefs are made. Wash silks are used for the embroid 
ery, and the little quilt is not only a thing of beauty but 
eminently useful, as it may be used freely with the certainty 
that laundering will restore its freshness. The prettiest 
design for the purpose is the well-known Dresden-china 
pattern, the little sprigs being scattered all over the surface, 
and the colors of flower and Jeaf faithfully imitated in satin 
stitch embroidery. The quilt, which is not lined, may be 
finished on the edge with an inch-wide hem done with a 
single row of hem-stitching. If more weight is preferred, 
the quilt can be lightly tacked to a quilted silk lining, 
which may be removed when the upper part is washed. 
Most persons prefer using the quilt singly over a Marseilles 
or stuffed spread. 

A simpler crib quilt is made by working stemless daisies 
all over a square of white linen. The flower centre, which 
is about the size of a silver half-dime, is covered with French 
knots done with white silk. The petals, of proportionate 
size, are worked in satin stitch taken length wise of the petal. 
The daisies are scattered on without precision, and not too 
close together. 

Still another linen spread has no ornamentation except an 
imitation of a large square bow of ribbon in the centre, near 
the top, with fluttering ends. The drawing imitates ribbon 
about three-quarters of an inch wide, and is worked in satin 
stitch with pale blue floss. 

There is a fancy or fashion, whichever it may be called, 
for making dainty little handkerchiefs. Some, I regret to 
say, are adorned with exquisite sight-wrecking needle-work, 
but others are simple enough to come under the head of 
plain sewing. The material should be the very finest of 
linen cambric. The small centre may be a quarter of a yard 
square. The corners may be rounded or left square. In 
either case the sides are not hemmed but rolled, as if for 
whipping or overcasting, and then sewed in an overhand 
seam to a row of Valenciennes inserting half or three-quar- 





Fig. 4.—Untrimmep Fevr Harts. 
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v of the same insertion is 
fulness enough being added at the cor 
ners to keep the square flat. Select a pattern of fine muslin 
insertion with small worked connecting vine or 
scrolls, cut from this all the muslin, and baste the strip of 
work over the joined selvages of the lace. Sew the work 
down by hemming with very fine cotton in the same way 
that transferring upon muslin is done. Finish the handker 
chief by adding an edge of Valenciennes, which may be 
narrow or wide according to the taste or opulence of the 
maker. At all events it must, like the insertion, be real 
lace. Imitations are not to be tolerated upon a fine hand 
kerchief. A variation of this style, which is rather more 
extravagant, has insertion an inch or more in width. Only 
one row is used, and to this is overhanded a row of Valen- 
ciennes lace from an inch and a half to two inches wide. 
This lace is held slightly full at the sides, and either gath- 
ered or laid in side pleats at the corners. By asking for 
transfer or appliqué figures at the regular lace-supply stores, 
one can generally procure medallions, single leaves, and a 
variety of flowers worked upon India muslin or French mull. 
These are brought expressly for work of this kind. Upon 
the lace insertion, at intervals of two or three inches, trans- 
fer one of the figures; if its stem or any portion of it invades 
the lace edging, the effect will be all the prettier. A similar 
figure must be used all through the work, as variety in this 
instance is unpleasing. The cambric square for this style 
of handkerchief had better be rounded at the corners. At 
one of the exchanges a handkerchief similar to the latter sold 
for twenty-five dollars. In composing one for a Christmas 
present the worker may well feel that she is making her 
friend a valuable gift. It is sure to be an acceptable one, 
for the woman is still to be discovered who has all the pretty 
handkerchiefs she wishes to own. 

In a letter to the Bazar some one has asked to be told 
how to make “‘cane-work.” I am slightly at a loss in an 
swering, as there are two very distinct kinds of work which 
bear that name. One is a species of drawn-work, or punto 
tirato, and is made by drawing out the threads on a piece 
of linen in checker-board fashion, and forming the openings 
by drawing the threads together with the stitches used in 
the drawn-work patterns. Specimens of this drawn-work 
have been illustrated in the Bazar. 

The other cane-work pattern comes within the knitter's 
province. To make it, cast on any number of stitches which 
will divide by four. For the first row, after the setting 
up, make a stitch, then knit 1, make 1, knit 3, and repeat 
the formula to the end of the row. Second row.—Purl all 
the way across. Third row.—Konit 3 stitches, make 1, slip1, 
knit 2 together, pass the slip stitch over the 2 knitted to- 
gether, make 1, repeat. Fourth row.—Purl all across. Fifth 
row.—Make 1, slip 1, knit 2 together, pass the slip stitch 
over, make 1, knit 3, repeat. Sixth row.—Purl across. 
Seventh row.—To be made like the third row. Eighth 
row.—Purl across. Ninth row.—Make 1, slip 1, knit 2 to- 
gether, pass the slip stitch over, make 1, knit 3, repeat. 
Tenth row.—Purl across. 

These rows form the pattern, and must be repeated till 
the work reaches its destined size. When made ima square 
of suitable size it is one of the prettiest of knitted all-over 
patterns for covering sofa cushions. When done with a 
finer thread it makes a durable table centre for ordinary 
use. The edge, for this use, can be decorated with a narrow 
looped fringe, or it can be edged with four rows of treble 
crochet and baby-ribbon run into the ladderlike succession 
of bars. 

Most knitters will hardly need to be told that purl and 
seam are synonymous terms, The method is to bring the 


ters of an inch wid Another 1 
sewed on to the first 
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thread from the back of the work toward the front, then 
put the right-hand needle through the stitch from right to 
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left, keeping it in front of the left-hand necdle; now pass 
the thread around the right-hand needle, and draw the loop 
thus formed through the stitch on the left needle, the right- 
hand needle thus being drawn behind the left one. Slip off 
the old stitch as in plain Knitting. If the following stitch 
is not to be purled, be very particular before knitting it 
to put the thread again in its place at the back of the 
work. 

For the pleasure of those who prefer novelty to beauty in 
fancy-work, I will mention an odd covering for a blue satin 
sofa cushion, The satin was of the shade called either Na- 
poleon or Marie Louise at the dry-goods stores. The sur- 
face on both sides of the pillow was crossed by pale blue 
watered ribbon. The squares formed by the crossings were 
an inch or a little more in size; the ribbon was half an inch 
wide; at each intersection a tiny pear! shirt button was sewed 
on with silk the shade of the satin, to finish; a double 
ruffle of the satin surrounded the cushion, with the addition 
of a full many-looped bow of the narrow ribbon at cach 
corner. It would be libelling this odd cushion to say it was 
entirely without beauty, for there was something quite at- 
tractive about it in spite of the buttons. 


ANNA MALANN. 
BY ANNIE TRUMBULL SLOSSON 

GROUP of boys ranging in age from six to twelve, a 
fi. small dog in the midst held tightly, while five little 
heads, brown, black, flaxen, and fiery red, all bent closely 
over the animal; a river conveniently near—what wonder 
that I thought I understood the scene! I had looked upon 
so many such, the surroundings, the actors, the little victim, 
almost identical. I love dogs, I am very fond of boys, but 
somehow I do not always enjoy seeing the two classes to 
gether. It was a hot stilldayin August. We were driving 
down from the mountains towards our home in southern 
New England, not by the direct and shortest route, but by a 
wandering circuitous way, changing our plans from day to 
day, to suit our own or our horses’ tastes or convenience. 
A rambling. lazy, hot-weather sort of journey it was. We 
had spent the last night at Morris, and were now going to 
Thacherville, some fiftcen miles away. Our road was a 
pleasant one, along the bank of Wild River. St.-John’s-wort, 
wild sunflowers, black-eyed-susans, the earliest golden-rod, 
and all the yellow and orange blossoms with which August 
shines and flames, grew along our way. Sometimes the 
vivid red of the cardinal-flower flashed upon our sight, and 
asters of every tint, from white to deepest blue and purple, 
starred the road-side. I was very comfortable, lying idly 
back in the carriage, and looking out at the birds and flowers 
and butterflies, and did not care to move. But the little 
group attracted my notice, and I called a halt. Stepping 
from the carriage, | walked towards the boys, ready with the 
appeal I had so often made in behalf of my dumb favorites. 


Fig. 1.—Fiavrep Sirk Recertion Gown. 
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They were so absorbed that at first they took no notice of 
my approach. But in brushing through some tull plants a 
cracking twig or stem roused them, and one or two, turning, 
held up warning fingers or shook their heads to express dis- 
approval of my coming nearer. Fired with missionary zeal, 
I kept on my course and walked quickly towards them. 
Suddenly one of the group, a brown-faced, barefooted little 
chap, some ten years old, started on tiptoe to meet me. He 
did not speak till quite close,and then it was in a whisper. 
** Please don’t come any nigher, lady,” he said; ‘‘ you'll 
frighten him.” 

** What do you mean?’ I cried. 
that dog? ‘Tell me this instant.” 

**Oh, don’t, don’t speak so loud!” he said, still in that same 
whisper, while again from others of the group came those 
silent signals of warning and disapproval; “ he’s dreadful 
bad, an’”’—with a quaver in the low voice—‘‘ we think he’s 
a-dyin’.” 

There was no mistaking the look in the boy’s misty eyes 
and the tremble in the tones. I lowered my voice in sym- 
pathetic comprehension, and ouly saying, ‘‘ Let me come; I 
won't disturb him,” I stepped softly towards the little com- 
pany. I had thought I might be of use, knowing a good 
deal of animals and their ailments, but at a glance I saw it 
was too late. The fast-glazing eyes, though still looking up 
with a pathetic attempt to express appreciation of the fond 
care shown him by his: young friends, the convuisive 
twitching of the little form, showed he was, as my guide had 
said, ‘‘a-dyin’.” So I was still and silent, for I was not 
needed. Doggie lacked nothing; love, sympathy, sorrow, 
tender care, they were his in abundance 

He was not a pretty dog nor of high lineage. He was a 
mongrel, of yellow and white, a thin, bony, ugly little fellow. 
But no dog of song or story ever had truer frieuds. He lay 
across the knees of ove of the boys, while the others knelt 
or crouched or stood around, and all watched silently and 
sadly the passing of the—soul? Or shall we call it instinct? 
It was life, at any rate,and it was fast going out. It was 
soon over, and very quietly. The faintest movement of the 
poor stump of a tail—a pitiful attempt at a wag, poor 
beastie—as the youngest mourner, a mite of a fellow, touch- 
ed with tiny brown fingers the rough coat of the sufferer, 
and all was ended. 

As I looked about upon the sorry little faces, the wet 
eyes, the quivering lips, I felt I must be dreaming. Was 
this a real dog, and were these boys? The little fellow 
whose knees had made the dying-bed for the animal did not 
at once rise or move, though he must have been stiff and 
aching from the constrained position in which for an hour 
he had been obliged to sit. As we lifted the limp little form 
from his lap, I asked him if the dog was his own 

‘*Oh no, ma’am,” he replied; ‘‘ he’s a stranger to all of us 
Johnny—that’s my brother there—found him layin’ in the 
road back a little way. I guess he'd been run over, an’ he 
was real bad. So we fetched him here, an’ was goin’ to 
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carry him down to the Gore, bat we see he was a-dyin’ fast, 
and we didn’t take him.’ 
To the Gore?’ I said 

The boy looked puzzled 


What's that?” 
‘‘Why, the Gore,” he said 


again We allers take ‘em there, you know 
I'm a stranger here,” I explained, ‘‘and do not under 
stand. Is it the name of a place?” 
“Oh. ves, ‘m, I thought you knowed. Wilson's Gore, 


they call it,’bout half a mile from here, out that way 
There’s jest nine families live in it, that’s all. We're all 
Gore boys, us here; our folks live there; an’ so o’ course we 
knowed where to-fetch the poor dog.’ 

Then turning to the rest, he added ‘‘ But she can’t do 
him no good now, Anyway, I spose we'd better take him 
over to her an’ see what she says ‘bout buryin’ him.” All 
signified approval, and I was more than ever puzzled 

Does the dog belong to some one at the Gore?” I asked, 
but was again met with the assurance that he was a stranger, 
and nothing was known of his home or folks. ‘* But why 
do you take him to the Gore, then?” said I 

Why, to Anna Malann, o’ course,” he answered 

Yes,” said another little chap, ‘‘ we allers fetch ‘em to 
Anna Malann, even when they're dead.” 

By this time my friends in the carriage were growing 
weary of the long delay, and I was obliged to rejoin them 
hastily 

tut I was determined to know more of this mysterious 
Gore, and of Anna Malann herself. At the inn a little far 
ther on we made inquiries and obtained some information 


on the subject. Wilson's Gore was one of those bits of 
land, occasionally found even now in New England, which 
were left between the boundary-lines of different land 


grants, and sometimes failed to be included in townships 

In this little spot lived nine families, as I had been told 
by the boys. And through the example or influence of one 
Anna Malann, an old woman in the place, every one there 
seemed to treat dumb creatures with strange consideration. 
About this matter the landlord said little, but advised me to 
go for myself She'll like to see ye,” he said, 

partic’lar if’you like creaturs. An’ it’s dreadful amasin’ 
to hear her talk 

Of course I went. I do like “‘ creaturs,” and my curiosity 
and interest were strangely excited by what I had seen and 
heard concerning Anna Malann and her missionary work. 

I had not far to go. The inn itself was in Thacherville, 
but the boundary line between that village and Wilson’s 
Gore was but half a mile beyond. And the Gore once 
reached, the house I sought was easily recognized from the 
description of my landlord A little house that looks as if 
folks was movin’ or cleanin’ house, and sounds like a men 
agerie 

I knew it at once by sight and hearing both—a small house 
surrounded apparently by rubbish—boxes, barrels, tin cans, 
crates, baskets, scattered about in confusion. And out upon 
the warm soft air floated strange sounds—whines, mews, 
barks, whinnies, chirps, squeaks, cluckings, chatterings 
Yes, this surely the abode of my home missionary. 
The door was open, and just within it stood a thin, pale little 
woman stirring with an iron spoon some mixture in a tin 
pan As I approac hed she up, and I saw that she 
had soft brown eyes, with a certain wistful gentle look 
often seen in the eyes of au animal, especially an intelligent 
affectionate dog. You may think this fanciful; perhaps it 
is. Perhaps I was unconsciously influenced to make this 
comparison by what I had heard of the woman's tastes and 
charneteristics. But this 1 know, that since I first saw her 
I can never look into the true eyes of my brave dog Larry 
without a quick memory of Anna Malann and her gentle 
f “re 
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Miss Malann’?” I said, inquiringly, as her eyes met mine 
and then turned quickly and shyly away, making them 
more than ever like Larry's, so averse to meeting a pro 
longed human gaze 
No, ma’am; my name's Ellis—Ann Ellis. Won't you 
Why I said, somewhat puzzled, ‘I thought Miss 
Malann lived here. Miss Anna Malann the boys called her.” 

She interrupted me with a smile ‘Oh, the boys! Well, 
I guess they said Animal Ann; that’s what they call me, 
‘cause of my setting more'n most folks by creaturs. Don’t 
wonder you didn’t get it straight, not knowing about my 
queer ways and all. But come in, come in.” 

Animal Ann! Why, of course it was plain enough now 
when explained, and I looked with fresh wonder and rev 
erence upon one whose very bearing of the title seemed to 
give her a sort of canonization 

I want to tell you as simply and truly as possible the 
story of this woman. I shall try to quote her own words 
in what she herself told me, and to describe without exag 
geration or sentimentality what I saw of her life and work 
I use the word “story,” but in one way there is to be nostory. 
This isa mere descriptive sketch. There is no plot, little 
incident, and no dénouement, For, thank God! the life is 
still being lived and the quiet, unobtrusive work going on 
in, and farther and farther beyond, the tiny hamlet of Wil 
son's Gore 

I hardly know where or how to begin. But perhaps I 
had best tell first one little incident which seems to mark 
the key-note of the whole tale 

As we were walking out that first day among the boxes, 
barrels, and baskets which proved to be the humble dwell 
ing-places of Animal Ann’s favorites, I said, 

‘Why, how many animals have you here?” 

She turned quickly towards me, ber finger uplifted with 
a ‘‘Hush-h-b!” of warning. As I stared in perplexity she 
whispered in my ear, ‘They don’t know they're animals; 
they think they're just folks.” 

And that gives one a pretty good notion of her ideas and 
her mode of treatment. I shall let her speak for herself 
now. She told me the story then, and I wrote it down di 
rectly afterwards, while the words were fresh in my mind. 
And many times since then I have heard her tell it to others. 
For the friendship begun that day has lasted and grown, 
and again and again, as the summer comes, I find my way 
to Wilson's Gore and the little home of Animal Ann. 

“T don't know exactly how it come about, my taking to 
dumb creaturs, as they call them— though I must say I 
never see one that was anyways dumb myself. 1 lived over 
to Danvers, in the east part of the State, you know. Pa was 
a real good man, kind to his folks, a church member, and 
one of the select-men of the borough. He was brought up 
in the strict up-and-down old-fashioned way as to religion, 
and had some pretty hard notions about some things. He 
had a good deal of stock—horses and cows and oxen and 
so on—and he took good care of them, gave them plenty of 
food and drink and good sleeping-quarters, and never beat 
them, or let his hired men do it, But he had views about 
wnimals that he'd picked up from his father before him, and 
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from old Mr. Lather, his minister. I supposed they was 
all right, ‘cause pa held them,,but even when I was a mite 
of a girl they struck me as queer and sort of ha’sh. He 
was good to his stock, as I said before, but he insisted that 
was only just, because ney was useful to him and he wanted 
to keep them that way. He was kind to Leo, the collie-dog, 
but he said that was because he was so handy about driving 
the cows and finding the sheep, and he couldn’t spare him. 
He was dreadful good to the cats, but; according to him, 
that was because of their catching the rats and mice. But 
he was pleasant to the squirrels too, and the robins, and the 
brown thrashers—fed them and all—and he couldn't give no 
other reason for that than this—that he wanted to. ‘ But,’ 
says he, ‘animals haven't got no righis; that’s a well-known 
fact. The Bible don’t give them any; the Church don’t give 
them any; the catechism don’t give them any. If I’m made 
so soft like and nervous myself that I can’t see a creatur 
hurt or abused without its making me uncomfortable and 
fidgety, why, that’s my lookout. It don’t go to show I'd 
ought to feel that way. I tell ye, if folks go to preaching 
that kind of doctrine, that creaturs have rights, and I’m 
bound to treat them as well as I do folks, why, I'll just turn 
about and abuse them, spite of my creepy, nervous feeling 
aboutit. Same rights as folks? Why didn’t God make them 
folks, then?’ 

‘*So he'd go on and over with such talk, and I'd listen 
and bother my poor little head trying to make it sound 
right and reasonable. ‘Why ain't they folks) anyway? Ll 
says to myself. ‘What makes she difference? They act 
like folks: they're good or they’re bad; they're lazy or in- 
dustrious; they’re noisy or quiet, pleasant or ugly, selfish 
or free-handed, peaceable or stiarly. In short, they’ve ‘got 
ways. There’s no two creaturs just alike, no more than 
there is folks. They take sick like folks, too, and they don’t 
like to suffer no more’n folks do; and come to the last, they 
die like folks. And why does pa put them all together, and 
say none of them haven't got any rights?’ 

“Sometimes I'd ask ma—I didn’t quite dast to ask pa, 
children didn't use to talk so free to their fathers as they do 
these times—I'd ask ma why animals wasn’t folks, anyway. 
And she'd tell me ‘twas ‘cause of their not having souls—im 
mortal souls. «At first I used to go on and ask how folks 
knew creaturs hadn't got immortal souls, but she shut me 
up directly about that, and showed me right off that that 
was given up to by everybody—’twas one of the doctrines, 
and wasn’t to be argued over; 'twas settled for good an’ all. 
So I never brought up that part again. But I'd bother and 
pester ma to know why, anyway—even agreeing ‘twas that 
way—they wasn’t folks just the same, and all the more to 
be pitied and done good to and made much of because they 
didu’t have everything we had—souls and all them things. 
So whenever I got the chance I'd treat them that way, and 
try to make other people do it. But I couldn’t make much 
headway. I had two brothers and one sister, and they all 
followed pa and ma’s lead, and didn’t worry themselves 
about the ‘lower beings,’ as pa called them. Bime-by pa 
died, and a spell afterwards ma went too. And we four 
children had tlie farm and stock and all to divide even 
Well, maybe ‘twas foolish, but I'd been thinking and bother 
ing my head so long about animals and the awful things 
that was always being done to them, I couldn't get on any 
other track. I suppose I took after pa in being soft and 
nervous about such things, and seemed to me there wasn't a 
minute of the whole living day that there wasn't something 
cruel and unjust and dreadful done to poor helpless crea 
tures even right around me; and what must it be take 
the whole world over?.I says. I was nigh about crazy, and 
I'd seem to hear such a noise of whips swishing and sticks 
pounding and kicks sounding hollow against creaturs’ sides, 
and then a whining and moaning and whimpering and cry- 
ing out of the beings folks calls dumb, and my ears ached 
and buzzed all the blessed time. I couldn’t stand it any- 
how. I was always a meddler and fusser, different from 
the rest of the family, and 1 made up my mind I'd got to 
have a finger in this pie. I talked to Mary, my sister, and to 
Elam and John, and tried to explain my views. I wanted— 
well, I don’t believe I had any real settled plan laid out, and 
I don’t wonder now they thought I'd gone clean out of my 
wits. But | tried to get them to let me try what I could do 
on the farm and in Danvers generally to make creaturs 
more comfortable and get people not to put upon them so. 
But, my! they got dreadful worked up over it. You see, 
the Ellises had always been a respectable, quiet, contented 
kind of family, holding the same ideas from generation to 
generation, with nothing upsetting in their religion or poli 
tics or schooling. They'd all thought alike for a hundred 
years or more, and they boasted there'd never been a schis- 
matic or a heretic or a turncoat of any sort in the whole 
tribe. And now to see an Ellis, and a female one too, set up 
for a stirrer-up and overthrower, a sort of a horse-doctor 
and «log-missionary mixed up, why, they wouldn't have it. 
We hind words, and, to make a long story short, we settled it 
this way: I was a sort of mean-spirited, easy-going, any- 
thing-for-peace woman myself, and so I just told them I'd 
a up every bit of my share of the old farm to them three 
or nothing, and go off somewhere to try my plan. And 
they agreed to that, and let me go. 

“Then 1 begun to look about to find the right kind of 
place. I wanted to see if there was such a thing as bring 
ing over a whole community to my way of thinking. If I 
could be the means of getting everybody in just one town 
or village to try treating animals as if they was folks, why, 

well, ‘twas something to live for, anyway. I considered 
and considered, and bime-by this notion came to me: I must 
find a small enough place so’s I could work it all up before 
I died; the Ellises ain’t a long-lived family, and I wanted 
dreadful bad to see the whole thing done in my lifetime. 
‘Why,’ I says to myself,‘ it would be almost like a Jittle mil 
lennium of my own.’ Then I heard one day about Wilson's 
Gore, and it appeared to me just what I wanted. Six familics 
in all—that’s what there was then—and not very big ones 
neither. 1 had a little money besides my share of the farm 
I'd give up—some left me by the Aunt Ann I was named 
after, so I'd got something to start with, And here I come, 
and here I be. 

‘It's a good many years now, for "twas dreadful slow 
work. But it’s done. Every single one of the Gore fam 
ilies—and, as | said before, there's nine now—has come over 
to my way of thinking, and yet I ain't reached the average 
Ellis limit of age yet. So I’ve got my little millennium, 
you see. But I must tell the whole truth and own up to 
one thing. I don’t believe I've had much to do with it, after 
all. Come to think of it, I believe the Gore folks would 
have come to the same p'int if 1 hadn't been here at all. 
For I’ve never preached about it or scolded and fretted at 
them or anything. They must have had a leaning that 
way themselves, and found it all out without my help. 
Sometimes I wish I'd a-taken a harder place, with crucler 
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folks in it; there’d have been more credit in that. For I’ve 
had an easy, comfortable time of it, after all, doing for the 
dogs and horses and cats that was sick or hurt or old or 
lost or left out some way. You see, I like them, and so it’s 
dreadful interesting. And I like showing them to folks, too, 
particular the boys and girls. And they'll spend hours at a 
time watching me take care of them and talk to them and 
treat them my way. But as for preaching at them about it, 
or to their fathers and mothers, 1 badn’t got time for it. 
But there ain’t a man or woman or a boy or girl now in the 
Gore that would do a cruel thing to a horse or a dog or a 
cow Or an OX or any four-footed thing : and, what’s more, 
they wouldn't stone a bird or break up a nest—and children 
do like that kind of thing, you know; and there even ap- 
pears to be a feeling among the babies themselves against 

ulling off flies’ wings and squeezing them to hear them 

uzz, und little amusements like that. They're terrible good 
children by natur, you see, and I’m afraid I'll have to move. 
There ain’t no satisfyin’ field for real missionary work here.’ 

Before this little autobiography was ended we were walk- 
ing out among the “ creaturs,” and I had many an object- 
lesson to illustrate Ann Ellis’s mode of treating her friends, 

Such odd friends they were, but I would not wish for 
truer, more loyal ones. Dumb! Why, every soft wistful 
eye, each pricked-up silky ear, cach tail that wagged or 
thumped the ground at the sound of her gentle footfall, 
each pawing eager hoof and quivering dilated nostril, spoke 
clearly, sharply out of love and trust and willingness to 
serve. Here Rn the little pasture-lot grazed a blind horse; 
there, a little away, an old and grizzled one, passing his last 
days—his happiest ones, poor fellow !—in peace and comfort. 
There were dogs with bandaged, splintered legs, dogs that 
were hurt or ill, lying on soft beds in basket, box, or barrel 
And there were well, active animals, dogs and cats, and 
others too. Some were waiting to be claimed by owners 
from whom they had strayed away. Others had been wil- 
fully deserted, and had no home but this. There was a 
lame hen hobbling about on an awkward wooden leg; there 
was a blind canary in a rough home-made cage, singing his 
little heart out as he heard the voice of the one he had never 
seen, but loved. 

It was, as the landlord had snid, ‘‘ dreadful amusin’” to 
hear Animal Ann talk, but it was more. There was to me 
something strangely pathetic, touching, in the way she spoke 
of and to these creatures. Certainly there was in her words 
or tones or looks nothing that could hint to these friends of 
hers that she thought them anything but “folks.” 

“Do you know how to talk French?” she asked suddenly 
one day. As I owned to some knowledge of the language, 
she said: ‘‘Oh, I’m real glad. You see, the children come 
over one day last month to tell me that the old monsheer, as 
they called him round here—him that used to learn the 
young folks to dance over in Danvers—was dead, and he'd 
eft a dog unprovided-for. The town had buried the old 
man, and the poor little creatur was crying herself to death 
over the grave. 1 went over with them, and we fetched her 
away, dreadful unwilling, but too weak from mourning and 
going without victuals and sleep to make much fuss. I've 
brought lots of serrowing young things through their 
troubles, homesickness aud lonesomeness and disappoint- 
ment and grief, but | never had a worse case than this. 
"Twas a poodle; Fan Shong the old man used to call her; 
sounds kind of Chineec, don’t it, now? And she was the 
miserablest being! She wouldn't make friends, she was 
scary and terrible bashful, and she just about cried her eyes 
out after that old master of hers—an outlandish, snuff-iak- 
ing, fretful little man to most folks, but the best and dearest 
in the world to Fan Shong. I tried hard to help her, to 
make. her feel at home, and show her there was something 
to live for still, but she didn’t take any notice. I'd make a 
good deal of her, praise her up, and call her ‘ good dog, good 
dog,’ but she didn’t appear to care. And theu bime-by it 
struck me she didn’t understand; she was French, and ‘ good 
dog’ was no more than foreign talk toher. Of course I had 
to do something about it or she'd ‘a’ died on my hands. I 
inquired about, and found there was a lady over in East 
Thacherville, about four miles from here, that knew some 
French—used to learn it to children in the academy. So I 
went over there. "Twas a real hot day in July, and there'd 
been quite a spell of dry weather, and ‘twas terrible dusty 
I'd been up all the night before with Charley, the old white 
horse there, and didn’t feel very rugged that day, and I 
thought I'd never get there. But I found Miss Edwards, 
and she was rea) good, took quite an interest, and she learnt 
me to say ‘ good dog’ in. French—* bong shang,’ you know. 
1 practised it over and over, till I said it real good, and then 
I started home. . Well, will you believe, time I got there it 
had gone clean out.of my head. You see, I'd got it mixed 
up with the poor dog’s Chinee name, Fan Shong, and for 
the life of me I couldn't say it right. So back I had to go 
through that dust and all and learn it again. But my! it 
paid, for she was so pleased when | told her she was a ‘ bong 
shang,’ just as her old master done it. She’s bashful yet, 
though, and lonesome, and she'd admire to hear her native 
language.” 

You may be sure I aired my best Parisian French for the 
benefit of the homesick foreigner, greatly to the delight of 
my good old friend. Noting how careful she was lest any 
word of ours should hart the feelings of her protégés, I asked 
her if she thought they understood what was said. 

“Well, I don’t really know,” she answered; ‘‘ and sol go 
on the plan of acting as if they did. It don’t do any harm, 
you see; and just supposing they do know our language, 
why, they'd be dreadful cut up sometimes. So I act as 1 do 
with folks, and mind my words when they’re around.” 

It was a good while before I became used to this pecu- 
liarity of the old woman, and I was puzzled and startled 
again and again by a warning word, look, or gesture when 
about to speak freely of those about us, ‘‘ That looks like 
a good hunting-dog,” I said one day, pointing out a fine 
Irish setter near by. A ——s look from Ann, a loudly 
spoken “ Ain't he a nice « og? Yes, Juck’s a good dog” — 
which words set the silky tail of golden-brown waving like 
a banner—and then the old woman whispered in my ear: 
“ He’s gun-shy, poor fellow He can’t help it; it’s born in 
him. fie's tried and tried, but he says he can’t stand it. 
Just the very sight of a gun of any sort, loaded or not, 
scares him to death. That's how I got him. Jim Merrill 
had him, and was bound to train that trick out of him. He 
beat him till he ‘most killed him, but it only made him 
worse. And so I bought him.” 

1 shall never forget the confusion and shame which over- 
whelmed me one day at a reproof—a pretty sharp one—from 
the good old philanthropist. Peering out at us from behind 
a shed was the oddest creature. It was intended, doubtless, 
for a cat, but was such a caricature of one. One ear stood 
sharply erect, the other lopped limply down; the eyes, be- 
cause of au injury done to one of them, had a chronic squint; 
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and there was a twist upward to each corner of the wide 
mouth that suggested the grin of the proverbial cat of 
Cheshire. It was irresistible, and I—laughed. Animal Ann 
clutched my arm. ‘‘ Stop laughing,” she whispered, sharply; 
“or if you can’t hold it in, go away.” I was sobered at once. 
“Poor Jinny,” said the old woman, after we had left the 
spot, ‘‘ she’s terrible homely, and she knows it as well as we 
do. Nobody 'll have her, she looks so bad. And the worst 
of it is she’s just aching to be made much of and coddled. 
There's the lovingest heart in that poor outlandish-looking 
body. She’s real touchy about her looks, particular her eyes 
—maybe you took notice there’s a mite of a cast in them— 
and I do all I can to make her forget about it.” 

The good woman even attributed to these animals theo- 
logical creeds of their own, or rather, perhaps, adherence to 
those of the particular sect to which their former masters or 
owners belonged. ‘‘ Don’t say anything about Jews,” she 
once whispered, as we drew near the rough kennel of a 
gaunt yellow cur; “hedon’t know any other ey he’s 
been with them all his days. I took him after Miss Levy 
died. He set everything by the family, and I don’t want 
him to think we disapprove of their beliefs.” 

“1 suppose I need not ask you,” I said, one day, ‘ with 
your views of animals and their being like folks, if you 
think there’s a future for them after death?” 

To my surprise, the old woman shook her head sadly, and 
the soft brown eyes grew moist. ‘ No,” she said, in a low, 
mournful voice, *‘ I'm afraid there’s no chance of that. I’ve 
give itup. I did hold to it as long as I could, and. it ‘most 
broke my heart to let it go. But so many of the folks I 
look up to tell me it isn’t so, that I’ve had to give up that 
pint. Even Elder Peters, that’s so fond of dogs and horses 
himself, he always said there wasn’t any chance of meeting 
them anywhere in the next world; and Dr. Church held that 
too; and good old Mis’ Holcombe, that left money to take 
care of destitute cats. They was all one way, proved it 
from the Scriptures, you know—‘ like the beasts that perish,’ 
and all that. They all say there ain't a single word in the 
Bible that gives them a reasonable hope. There’s most 
everything else spoke of as being there—folks and angels 
and martyrs and saints and trees and flowers and fruit and 
streams and precious stones. But nothing about creatures, 
except—well, sometimes I think there’s a chance for white 
horses—just a chance.” 

‘For white horses!” I exclaimed, in amazement. 

“Yes; in Revelation, y cro | about heaven and the 
saints, it tells about their being dressed in white robes and 
riding on white horses. But there’s another—a dreadful 
verse in that book—I never like to think of it. After telling 
all the beautiful things that’s inside of heaven, it says, ‘ But 
without are dogs.’ Now ain't that a terrible mournful 
pictur’? It’s as if the other animals all give up when they 
was told there wasn’t any place for them up there, and just 
died for good, instincts and all—if you don’t want to call 
them souls—but dogs, why, they just couldn’t do it; they 
must follow on after their masters, room or no room. And 
so I always seem to see them hanging about the door, wait- 
ing and waiting, getting a peek in when it opens to let some- 
body go inside, and maybe catching sight of their masters— 
oh! I ean’t stand it, anyhow. I wislr it wasn’t writ there, 
* Without are dogs.’” 

In vain I tried to show the poor woman that the dog of 
Revelation, banished from bliss with murderers, idolaters, 
and others of the wicked, was not one of her four-footed 
friends. She had Jooked at the harrowing vision too long 
to be able to banish it at once. 

** But there’s one thing I won't give in to,” she said, ‘‘and 
that is that Scriptur’ don't go to show that folks ‘d oughter 
be kind and merciful to creatur's. It does—I say it does. 
There’s heaps and heaps of things that shows it. Of.course 
there’s that one about the righteous man regarding the life 
of his beast; but then some might say that was because he 
needed the beast and wanted its work. But there's lots 
of passages besides that. Why, how beautiful it always 
speaks about sheep and jambs! There ain't anything better 
it can find to liken God to than a shepherd, and the tender- 
est kind of one, too. Why, it says He gathers the lambs up 
in His arms and carries them in His bosom; it tells how He 
makes them lay down in green pastures, and leads them out 
beside the still waters. And the Master, too, He calls Him- 
self the Good Shepherd, and then explains to the folks what 
a good shepherd is, and how he has names for all his sheep 
and knows them all, and how they'll follow him all about 
and know his voice. And it says that he'll even give his 
own life for his sheep, any good shepherd will, he sets so 
much by them. It stands to reason no one could treat sheep 
and lambs cruel anyway if they think much of the Bible. 
And telling people not to aggravate the oxen by muzzling 
them up while they're threshing out the corn, and not to 
do such an unnat’ral, cruel kind of thing as to seethe a kid 
in its mother’s milk. And where it tells you in case you 
come across a bird’s nest on .he ground or up in a tree, 
with the mother-bird setting on her eggs or cuddling her 
young ones, to be sure and not hurt her, but let her go. 
And the talking so much about creatur’s, how smart and 
how knowing, and how quick and how busy, and how bold 
and how handsome! There’s Solomon, he can’t say enough 
about the ants being so forehanded and laying up their food, 
and the conies building in the rocks, and the greyhound, 
which is so ‘comely in going.’ And in Job it goes on 
about the fine looks and the strength and the high spirit of 
horses, pawing the ground and smelling the battle, and all. 
And I'm sure our Master when He was here loved the birds, 
and talked about them, and spoke of His Father's feeding 
them and keeping count of the sparrows. And He said, 
however strict folks was about keeping Sunday, any one 
would help a creatur’ that fell into a hole, or got hurt any 
way, that day or any other. Qh, I tell ye the whole gist of 
Scriptur’s that way, to my thinking, even if it don’t say up 
and down in big capitals, ‘Don’t beat your horses or kick 
your dogs.’ And Solomon says one real smart thing about 
my idee of there not being so much difference, after all, 
*twixt folks and creatur’s. Wait a minute, and let me get 
the old Bible and read it to you. Here, now: ‘For that 
which befalleth the sons of men befalleth beasts; even one 
thing befalleth them; as the one dieth, so dieth the other; 
yea, they have all one breath; so that a man hath no pre- 
eminence above a beast,’ and soon, Ain’t that good? And 
him so wise, you know!” 

“It must be a sad thought,” I said to her once, “that 
you will never see these animal friends in the next world.” 
t was a cruel thing to say, under the circumstances, but I 

did not stop to think. 

A mist Gouded the soft doglike brown eyes, as they met 
mive for an instant and then turned quickly away. “It’s 
dreadful,” she said, in a low hushed tone—‘‘ dreadful. It’s 
wicked, I know, to say #0, but—I couldn't be happy up 
there and them outside. Me and all the real folks, that’s had 
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everything in this world—rights, and laws to protect their 
rights, and—and—souls—us all inside heaven, and them that’s 
been put upon and worried and tortur’d all their days, them 
outside of it all, oh, I couldn’t stand it—I know I couldn't! 
So—well—maybe I sha’n’t be there myself.” She went on 
hurriedly, as if in response to some expression she thought 
my face might wear: ‘ Not that I'm giving up my religion. 
That’s a sight of comfort to me—more’n anything else, [ 
guess. But, you see, folks generally are so busy saving 
their own souls and other people’s—heathen’'s and all—they 
can’t attend to righting the awful wrongs done to creatur’s, 
and it’s nat’ral, I know. But I’ve gota leaning that way, 
and I’m so made I seem to know how to help animals and 
coax folks to be good to them. So I just tell God right out 
all about it—that I feel I must give up my whole life, day in 
and day out, to helping and comforting these creatures He’s 
made, and made so like folks in everything but just not 
having souls. And I tell Him”—she spoke softly and rev- 
erently—‘‘I tell Him I love Him and want to serve Him, 
and I’m on His side, and will be tomy dying day. But I've 
got such a terrible aching and burning over the things done 
to these creatur's that I can't attend to the other things 
folks tell me is the highest, most important ones. I haven't 
got time for all the meetings—the sewing society and mis- 
sionary concerts and temperance meetings and teachers’ 
meetings and the anti-smoking meme and all those stated 
means, a8 they call them. I'm drove day and night, looking 
up suffering creatur's, fetching home them that’s lost, nurs- 
ing the sick, chirking up the lonesome and homesick. Why, 
rn wouldn't believe how full my hands be. And so I tell 

lim plain, but humble and respectful, that if he thinks best 
to say, because I gin up the work and duty of a professor, I 
must give up the rewards too, why, I've cesar | to say. 
He knows best, understanding the whole case, and 1 know 
He'll do right. Soe I just go on with what I’ve got to do for 
these poor things as if I was just one of them, soul lacking 
and all. And they think I am.” 

I told you I had no story, nothing but a picture—poorly 
drawn, | know—of one woman and her work and ways. I 
do not even point a moral. Maybe there is none. It is for 
you to say. 


WORTH EVENING GOWN. 
See illnstration on front page. 


fen picturesque and unique, rather than the convention- 

al, are sought after in models for evening dresses, for 
dinners, dances, and receptions. Many are copied outright 
from the gowns in old portraits of famous beauties, others 
combine features of different periods, made to harmonize 
despite anachronisms, while still others have something 
original suggested by some subtle charm or special grace in 
the woman for whom the gown is created. 

Thus, for a slight physique, what could be more becoming 
than the scarf corsage swathing the slender waist in the 
way shown in the illustration. The combination of fabrics 
bee colors in this gown is most refined and effective—silk- 
en damask, velvet, and chiffon in palest mauve, deeper vio- 
let, and creamy white. Soft damask is employed as drapery, 
rich velvet in smooth facings, and the diaphanous chiffon as 
an under bodice touching the pure skin of almost the same 
tint. 

Paillettes or spangles of pale yellow and deeper gold are 
strewn over the damask of the entire gown. The corsage 
is square in outline about the neck. A scarf drapery of 
damask beginning on the left shoulder has violet velvet 
revers, and, carried low on the right side of the waist, dis- 
closes at the top an inner bodice of folded chiffon. The 
short sleeves are unlike, except that both are very bouf- 
fant. That on the left is of damask slashed to show in the 
opening a puff of chiffon attached by violet ribbons, while 
that on the right arm is a whole puff of damask covered at 
the top by a fluffy volant of the chiffon. 

A sash of chiffon drawn around the waist is ticd on the 
left, and falls on a full yet plain skirt of the damask, made 
with a soft demi-train. 

A single mauve poppy is worn in the hair. The gloves 
are of white dressed kid. 


FRENCH DEMI-SEASON TOILETTES. 
See illustrations on page 741. 


CHARMING costume from Mile. Piret of Paris has 
£X many features of the new models for the autumn, 
and not for the demi-season only, but for winter as well. 
It is of glossy ladies’ cloth of such light weight that it is 
called zephyr cloth, as were the light ginghams worn dur- 
ing the summer, The new lavender blue chosen for this 
gown is in a very light shade, but is darkened by trim- 
mings of Liberty satin of much deeper blue. The pleated 
round waist is one of the favorite designs at present. It is 
laid in three wide box pleats in front and back alike, each 
pleat only tacked into shape, without stitching on the edges. 
The cloth also appears in under-arm forms joined by a 
seam. Wide insertions are in the space between the pleats 
from top to bottom. These insertions may be of écru or 
cream guipure of heavy quality, or else they may be of 
the new black lacelike passementerie of silk cords, or of 
embroidery in very open designs, like those of Venise gui- 
pure, a trimming that will be much used during the winter. 
‘The large draped sleeves are held in shape by a mammoth 
knot of Liberty satin ribbon, with two ends starting from 
the armholes and two loops spreading below. The puffed 
part is cut in one piece with the close sleeve on the forearm. 
A panel of the open trimming is down each side of the wide 
skirt, which falls full in the back in large curved folds. 
The belt and sash of Liberty satin are attached to the top of 
the skirt, and the corsage passes inside. 

The capeline from Madame Carlier is of light Javender- 
blue felt. Though a round hat, it is tied with strings of 
black velvet. Loops of black velvet rest on the front of the 
flaring brim, and the flowers are roses of dark purplish-red 
shades. 

A gown of ruby satin brocade to be worn at afternoon 
functions at home or abroad in autumn or winter is one of 
Madame Pelletier-Vidal's stately designs. The pointed cor- 
sage is drawn smoothly over a Atted lining, so that it shows 
no seams but those under the arms. It is turned away in 
large tabbed revers in front and back alike from a guimpe 
of rose-geranium satin, of much lighter shade than the ruby, 
covered with black tulle embroidered with jet spangles and 
small jet beads. The collar-band, of the lighter shade of 
satin, is covered with jet beads, and has festoons of them be- 
low. Jet galloon in an open design like embroidery bor- 
ders the revers and finishes the edge of the waist. Epau- 
lettes of jetted tulle fall over the top of large puffed sleeves 
of the brocade. The round skirt, with godet folds down 
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the back, opens on the sides on panels of rose- nium sat- 
in, slightly gathered, and covered with spangled tulle that is 
terminated at the foot by fringe. The tulle is attached to 
the skirt by a narrow jet galloon which is the merest edge 
for hiding the seam. Large soft chouz of the geranium satin 
hold the tulle in place. The foot of the front breadth is 
bordered with jet, and large points of jetted embroidery are 
added beside the pancls. 


A LITTLE THOUGHT. : 


7 is told of some mother, who was a rigid disciplinarian, 
that whenever her little girl particularly desired to wear 
one frock, she considered it a matter of duty that the child 
should wear another. 

**It is entirely wrong to indulge children's notions,” she 
said. ‘‘ They should be trained not to think of their clothes, 
but simply to wear what is put on them.” 

** But don’t you believe,” some pitying on-looker sug- 
gested, ‘‘ that the child really thinks more about the matter 
when the frock you make her wear is so distasteful?” 

**She must learn not to «dislike it,” returned the mother, 
carelessly. *‘ 1 have told her to wear it. That is enough.” 

The friend remembered the little girl’s screams and pro- 
tests, and the flushed passionate face with which she ran 
out of the room and slammed the door—which ‘‘ wooden 
oath” apparently passed unnoticed by the severe parent. 
Remembering, she wondered if forcing the child into one 
special garment compensated for the price it cost. 

* But what difference—” she timidly began. 

“* All the difference in the world,” retorted the mother. 
“She hates red because she knows it is not becoming to 
her. Well, it isn’t, but I shall not encourage vanity in so 
young a child.” 

** But you don’t wear red yourself for the same reason,” 
insisted the friend. 

** No; but then I have sense enough to decide wisely and 
ao a the matter. Grace may do as she pieases by- 
and-by.” 

Argument seemed thrown away. The friend was silenced; 
but took an inward vow to make a few of the prettiest frocks 
she could design for her own little daughters, and to chose 
styles and colors with special reference to their becoming- 
ness. 

And when, afterward, some one remarked the extreme 
care she took in the matter, she repeated the little anec- 
dote, and her own lesson drawn from it. 

“Tt seems to me,” she concluded, gravely, ‘‘that the 
child's spirit and temper are of more consequence than the 
frock she wears. Red, blue, or green is of no particular 
consequence. Nor is the style; it is as easy to make a thing 
becoming as the reverse. I like, too, to see the children look 
pretty rather than ugly. All that is my side of the matter. 
On their side, it hurts their spirit to have remarks made 
about them by other people. It hurts their feelings to 
think I could so injure them, unless I was obliged to do so. 
And if they do have little notions about some matter of 
dress, it is better not to notice too much the notion, but to 
quietly see that there is no cause why it should torment 
them. , I think, too, it is really easier to be good in a preity 
dress than in an ugly one. I know it is easier to forget the 
dress and think only of the goodness, because it is easier to 
forget a satisfactory thing than one whose hatefulness con- 
tinually torments us.” 

**I think,” she concluded, with a laugh, “I'll make my 
children good in pretty dresses first. And when they’ve 
grown strong enough to bear it, I'll begin to insist that they 
shall be equally good in ugly ones. ‘That’s a natural de- 
velopment, and the other isn’t.” 





Mrs. Epwarp L. Youmans, well known and much loved 
by a host of friends distinguished in scientific and literary 
circles, died last week at Ridgefield, Connecticut. She was 
seventy five years old, a woman of cordial nature and gra- 
cious manner, taking all her life a strong interest in what- 
ever was going on around her. Socially she possessed much 
charm, aud her receptions were noted for bringing together 
many brilliant people, among whom are remembered Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant, Bayard Taylor, George Ripley, and oth- 
ers. Mrs. Youmans had a somewhat romantic history. Her 
maiden name was Kate Newton, and her first husband, Wil- 
liam Lee, a Harvard graduate, was Chief Justice in the 
Sandwich Islands under one of the Kamehamehas. She 
married him off Honolulu on a whaling-ship, having brave- 
ly ventured on the long voyage that she might join him at 
his post of duty. Her second husband, Edward L. Youmans, 
founded the Popular Science Monthly. 

—Madame Casimir-Perier and her children ride the bicycle 
with ease and grace, and the President of the French Repub- 
lic was in an excellent way to become a good cyclist when 
his election forced him to bestow his attention upon other 
matters. 

—The manual-training high-school of Providence, Rhode 
Island, proposes to graduate girls who will not only have 
studied type-writing, stenography, dress-making, and mil- 
linery, but who are also practical housekeepers. ‘The course 
of training during the first year was much the same for boys 
and girls, but in the next year the latter will give their chief 
attention to domestic science—plain and fancy cookery, the 
care of invalids and children, and household sanitation. 

—A cotton-picker which may revolutionize the whole pro- 
cess of gathering cotton has been invented by Eli Whitney, 
of New Haven, the grandson of the famous Eli Whitney 
who invented the cotton-gin. By means of this machine, 
which is called the Whitney harvester, the work of one hun. 
dred men can be done by two men and two horses. 

—A stained-glass window has been erected to the memory 
of Charles Kingsley in the little church at his birthplace, tie 
village of Holne, on the slopes of Dartmoor, England. The 
font in which Kingsley was baptized when only seven days 
old is in existence, and is soon to be renovated. 

—Mrs. Ernestine Schaffner, known as the ‘‘ Tombs An- 
gel,” who recently lost her daughter by a driving accident, 
has been doing for nearly ten years her good work of seeking 
to free from jail innocent persons who are falsely accused. 
Although she is most of the time upon about $20,000 in bail 
bonds, she has not in all her experience lost more than $1000, 
and she was cheated out of a large part of even that sum 
by a dishonest lawyer. 
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BEYOND THE DREAMS OF AVARICE.- 


BY WALTER BESANT, 


AUTHOR oF ‘‘ ALL Sorts AND CONDITIONS OF MEN,” “CHILDREN OF GIBEON,” “ THE 


CHAPTER XV. * 
HUNDREDS OF CLAIMANTS, 


‘ | UNDREDS of claimants,” said the people at the Trea- 
sury 

There were hundreds. New claims were sent in every 
day. The name of Burley is not one of the most common, 
but a good many people rejoice in it. Everybody who an- 
swered to that name, or had a Burley among his ancestors, 
made haste to send in his claim. One man wrote that his 
grandmother's name was Burley, and invited the Treasury 
to send him the estates by return post; another wrote that 
from information received privately he knew that, early in 
the century, his great-grandfather had married a Burley— 
the Treasury could easily prove the fact; a lady wrote to 
say that she had married a Burley, now dead, and he had al- 
ways assured her that he was of good family—the fortune 
could be sent to her lodgings ; another lady sent up a cer- 
tificate of good character from the vicar of the parish, and 
explained that her father’s name was Burley—she would 
call for the money on the following Monday, and would be 
glad of an advance for her railway fare; solicitors by the 
hundred wrote that they were instructed by their clients to 
forward their names as claimants—tbe case would follow as 
soon as completed; another wrote from his drapery estab- 
lishment to say that his name, which was Burley, proved 
his right to the estates, and that “speedy settlement of 
same” would oblige; another, who had an imagination, sent 
up a carefully prepared work of fiction, containing the his- 
tory of his connection with the Westminster branch, hoping 
that his allegations would be accepted; another Burley, who 
understood more about the necessities of the case, sent up 
a historical essay on the family with a genealogy, which 
looked very pretty. He boped that the weak point—the 
connection—would not be too closely investigated. 

Letters came from every part of Europe, America, from 
India, from China, from Australia, from every part of the 
known and habitable world, For we never know—nor can 
we know, until we die intestate, leaving large possessions— 
how many cousins we have in the world. Cousins poured 
in. Next—for the law of descent is but imperfectly under- 
stood, owing to the prejudice which prevails, and the favor- 
itism shown in the making of wills—the families and de- 
scendants of the families which intermarried with the Bur- 
leys began also to send in their names and their descents. 

The Burley millions became the stock subject for the 
paragraphist; when all other material failed, he would al- 
ways invent something about them. “Sixty-five more 


claimants sent in their papers last Saturday; the total 
number is now said to be nine hundred and eighty-nine.” 
Or, again, ‘It is reported on good authority that a grand- 
daughter of the deceased gentleman has been discovered in 
a laundry nota hundred miles from Latimer Road Station.” 
Or: ‘‘ A surprise awaits the literary world. A well-known 


novelist is said to have discovered, by a series of surprises, 
that he himself is the sole heir to the Burley estates.” 

And then, somehow, it became known to all the papers at 
once that the family of Burley belonged, and had always be- 
longed, since the creation of the parish in the year 1716, to 
the Church of St. John the Evangelist, in Smith Square, 
Westminster 

When all the world understood that the registers of the 
Burley family were preserved in the vestry of St. John the 
Evangelist, they wrote for copies, they called for copies, 
they went to the church—which they then saw for the first 
time—and demanded copies. One of the evening papers, 
with more enterprise than its brethren, actually procured 
copies, and made a splendid coup by forming a genealogical 
table out of the registers of the Burley family, from one Cal- 
vert Burley, who was the first person of that name on the 
books 

The document, which is not without interest to the reader 
of this narrative, is here reproduced. He will understand 
that a parish register cannot fill up the history of a family, 
though it may give with accuracy the three leading dates of 
birth, marriage, and departure. This genealogy, therefore, 
does not contain the histories of those members who were 
born in the parish but married and died outside it: 


Calvert Burley 





b d. 1756. 
j j j 
John Calvert Margaret George Calvert 
b. 1790 b. i722 od. 1748 b. 1726 (kidnapped). 
~Agnes Sacotell 
| m. 1744 4. 1770 
) | 
John Calvert Henry Calvert Agnes 
b. 1745 dd, 1706. b. 1747 b, 1748, 
= Susan Peliant 
| m, 1770 
| | | | | 
John Calvert Henry Calvert Joehna Calvert no Margaret 
b. 1772 4.1820. b, 1776. b, 1778. b. 1778. b. 1782, 
= Lucinda 
m, 1797. 
| | | | | 
John Calvert Henry Calvert Charles Calvert James Calvert Lacinda 
b.1798 0.1803 1799. 1801. 1804. 1800. 
Emilia Weldon 
m, 1885 d. 1958. 





John Calvert  Ysabella Emily Jane  Lncinda James Calvert 
b. 1886. b. 1889 b. 1841 «ob. 1848 b. 1845 b. 1846 
d. 1840, 4.1842. d. 1644, d. 1850. d. 1852. 


This pedigree showed the deaths of some among the chil- 
dren in infancy—especially was this observed in the last 
family, of whom five out of six died quite young. The 
papers pointed out that the Jobn Calvert Bisley bore in 
1836 was the first and sole heir; and, in the event of his 
death, his sons and daughters. But where was he? Where 
were they? The whole world was ringing with his namc, 
** John Calvert Burley, born in 1836." Where was he? No- 
body knew. Then a man wrote to the rs: he said that 
he was the younger brother of Emilia Weldon, who was 
married in 1885 to the recently deceased John Calvert Bur- 
ley; that his sister had five or six children, all of whom, ex- 
cept the eldest, died in infancy; that she died in the year 
1858; that there never had been any cordial relations be- 
tween his family and his sister's husband; that after her 
death no pretence of friendship, or even acquaintance, was 
kept up; and that he could not tell what had become of the 
surviving son, whom he had last seen at his mother’s funeral 
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in the said year 1853, the boy being then about seventeen 
years of age. It was wonderful that a young man should 
disappear so completely. Had he no friends? ‘His father 
was a miserly and morose recluse—that was evident. The 
boy, perhaps, had gone away. But whither—and why? 
Had he any school-fellows who remembered him? One man 
wrote to say that he was an old school-fellow, and that he 
had met John Calvert Burley, looking prosperous, in or 
about the year 1870, in Cheapside; that S addressed him 
by name, shook hands with him, and made an appointment 
to meet him again, which the latter never kept. All this 
was very curious and interesting, and fired the imaginatiou 
a great deal more than the Irish Question. It was a subject 
which invited all the world to write about it. The whole 
world rose to the occasion. The letters sent to the papers 
were legion. For the moment there was but one topic of 
discussion: Where was Jolin Calvert Burley, the younger, 
born in 1836, left school in 1852, and Jast seen in 1870? 

** We have only to keep silence, Lucian,” said Margaret. 

** Until the lapse of such time as they think sufficient to 
prove the death of the heir. Then, before they give the 
estates to any claimant, I shall step in—” 

‘*And then?” asked his wife, anxiously. 

“Then we shall see. Perhaps the occasion may not arise 
for years.” 

It is an age of great imagination. . Almost as many guesses 
were made as there were writers. Emigration, said oue. 
Emigration, an up-country station beyond the reach of pa- 
pers. But, it was objected, there are now few, if any, such 
places left. Death in some obscure place; but, with all this 
racket and inquiry, some one would recollect that death. 
It must have been within the last twenty-three years. A 
lunatic asylum, perhaps, under some adopted name; there 
was a man in Melbourne some time ago who actually forgot 
his own name and history. Might not John Burley be suf- 
fering somewhere from this strange disease? A prison: 
was he a crimival, undergoing a sentence? Or was he a 
criminal who had accomplished his term and was afraid to 
return? Or, perhaps, he might be ina monastery. But, in 
that case, oh! how joyfully would the brethren seize upon 
the estates! Was he in one of the few places where the 
news and letters never arrive—in Patagonia, perhaps?—or 
in Stanley’s mighty forest, among the Pygmies? 

Next: how long would the Treasury wait before they con- 
sidered this last heir to be dead? And upon this a journal 
of common-sense spoke words of wisdom. ‘* We offer this 
advice,” said the paper, *‘ to all those persons who have sent 
in claims and have come up to London in order to look 
after them on the spot. It is that they leave their papers in 
the hands of the Treasury, and go home again and :betake 
themselves to their ordinary pursuits, without thinking 
about their claims more than they can help. The chances 
will probably prove a disturbing element as long as they 
live, for only t© be able to think that one has a chance of so 
great a property is a thing calculated to disturb the most 
philosophic soul. Let them, however, go home, and take 
up their daily task again with what calm and patience they 
may find.” 

And from Pole to Pole, unto the uttermost ends of the 
earth, was raised that cry, ‘‘ Where is Jobn Burley, the 
younger, born in the year 1836, last seen in the year 1870?” 
And to all their calling, no answer. Silence—as deep as the 
silence of the heavens. No answer came at all. 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE MISSING LINK. 


“‘HAVE you seen this?” Clarence held up a paper—that 
which published the pedigree as taken from the parish regis- 
ters. ‘‘ Have you seen this?” 

It was about five in the afternoon when his partner, who 
had been out all day, returned. 

“I saw it before you got up this morning. I've been all 
day engaged in verifying the thing.” 

e e ” 


‘It’s all right; and now it’s clear that your grandfather, 
Clary, was the second son, Henry Calvert Burley. There he 
is.” The poet’s broad forefinger covered the name. ‘‘Sec- 
ond son. You couldn't be closer, unless you were virtually 
a grandson.” 

" wg re second son. Why—there!—there! Man 
alive! hat more do you want?” 

* Softly, Clarence. t us sit down quietly and talk the 
thing over. We have to prove ourclaim. You and I know 
very well that there is no doubt possible. Everybody who 
reads our case must feel that there is no doubt possible. 
Yet, you see, it isn’t proved.” 

“ What on earth do you want more?” 

** We want to prove, not to assert, things. I’m a lawyer 
now, Clary, not a poet. Sit down, man—don’t jump about 
80.” 


His eyes had that look of expectancy which belongs to an 
inventor or to a claimant. The looks speak of a thought 
which never leaves one, day or night—of hope deferred; of 
doubt s; of rage because of the stupidity or the malignity of 
people. 

“For God’s sake, finish this job soon,” said Clarence. 
‘I don’t think I can bear it much longer.” 

“Why, man, we've only just begun—I am afraid that it 
will prove a waiting job, unless you can establish the death 
of the son and his heirs.” 

‘* All I know is that the thing haunts me day and night.” 

“‘It does, my boy. Your eyes are ringed with black and 
your forehead is wrinkled.” 

* Lacky it has been summer. But work will begin again 
soon, and—I say—the thought of work makes me shudder— 
I am heir to all that property, and I have to go out and be 
paid for singing comic songs.” 

“Humph! You are pall postty well. Come, now—but 
about the inheritance—where’s that son?” 

‘*He must be dead. After all the fuss made about him— 
he would hear it at the South Pole. Oh! he must be dead.” 

“Very LL. most likely; only somebody must prove 
it, or you will have to wait. When did hedie? Where did 
he die? Has he left any heirs? These are the questions, 
you see. So we may just go back to our old work, and 
make new engagements, and write new songs. It’s a horrid 
nuisance, Clary, for you are certainly the grandson of the 
next brother. But, so far, we haven’t got evidence enough 
to prove the connection. And we may have to wait for 
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ears. If the son and his heirs were out of the way I should 
gin "—he became a poet again:— 
“Hig Oe bees Re caving of the astee— 
! crisp and soft and eweet a the ear! 
No softer, sweeter music rolis floats— 
And none, my brother, rarer and more dear.” 
** And I should begin to hear the footsteps,” he added, 
going back to prose—“ the fpuetene of those who humbly 
ring pieces of silver—I don't think there is any rhyme to 
silver. Meantime, old man, it is going to be a long job. 
‘Therefore,” he laid a friendly hand upon Clarence’s shoul- 
der, “don’t think too much about it. Go back to your old 
thoughts. Let us get to real business. My new songs are 
nearly ready, and I’ve got a capital little entertainment for 
you— 
‘I can't—” The young man turned away impatiently 
“Tam sick and ashamed of it.” 
“Nonsense. If it’s all you've got to live upon—” 
*‘Lean't. It's allso small. What's a thousand a year, or 
two thousand? It’s such a trifle compared with this immense 
mountain of money, It’s the comparison. Think of it that 


way. 

** Well, Clary, I can’t think of it that way. The figures 
are too big—my limitations as regards money are narrow. 
‘They allow me with difficulty to include a thousand a year. 
But, Clary, you were not wont to do sums in long division 
to please yourself. Doing sums isn’t in your blood, I should 
on™ 


y. 

‘No, it isn’t,” Clarence replied, slowly. ‘‘ Show-folk 
don’t, as a rule, care for money. You see, it’s easily made 
and easily spent. They live from week to week. But, 
now—do you know what it is to think and crave and yearu 
for drink?” 

** Rumor, report—has reached me concerning a thirst in- 
satiable. What says the old song?—’ We cannot drink an 
hour too soon—nor drink a drop too much.’” 

** Well, with that same craving I yearn for this money. 
It is my great-grandfather, the Westminster Miser, coming 
out again in me. I dream of it; | feel as if I shall have no 
rest or peace until I have got it.” 

‘* No heroics, Clary. You mean it?” 

**1 mean it all; I am like that drunkard with the craving 
in his throat. I want this inheritance; all of it. Oh! it is 
so close to me, and yet I cannot lay my hand upon it.” 

“ After all, what could you do with it, if you had it? The 
thing is far too big for any one man to handie.” 

‘Yoo big?” Clarence turned upon him fiercely. ‘‘ What. 
could I do with it? Your limitations are indeed narrow. 
Well, you haven't thought of it so much as 1 have. Whut 
could | not do with it? First of all, 1 would have my own 
theatre for my friends. Then I should want my own news- 
paper. I know exactly what I should want: no politics; no 
money market; no beastly reviews; nothing but art and 
literature and music, and things artistic and esthetic, and a 
free hand as to subjects. Then there must bea yacht. If 
ove must go out of town some time in the year, a cruise iu 
a yacht is the best way. Of course, there would be a town 
house, and open house; no beastly charity or philanthropy 
or stuff; no pretending to care about anybody else; pure 
selfishness; that’s what I want, my friend. Ajl the people 
about me shall be hired to make my life run smoothly. I 
shall be an Eastern king, with art and culture added. You 
shall see; I will show you, as soon as the business is settled, 
how a rich man ought to live!” : 

** You'd get rather fat in the cheeks after a bit, wouldn't 
ou? and a little puffy in the neck. Philanthropy is hum- 
ug, and man’s brotherhood is rot”’-—he dropped, as usual, 

into verse—‘‘ and my only pal, my only friend, is ME. 
Rather a good tag, the last line. Don’t you think—?” he 
stopped and made a note. ‘‘ Meanwhile, Clary, it will be 
better for you if you descend to fact and consider how we 
stand.” 

‘** There is nothing new, is there?” 

‘* This: We are now in August. Work begins in Sep- 
tember, and you are not fit for work—and you've got to 
make yourself fit, Clary—you've got to mend.” 

The poet spoke like the master rather than the partner. 
But there are some occasions when mastery in speech is 
useful. 

** Well?” 

‘* As for the case, I tell you that it may be years, perhaps, 
before it is decided ; and if it were decided now, your case 
could not be proved. Come out of your dreams, man. 
Shake yourself; face the facts.” 

Clarence shook himself, but he did not face the facts. 

** Consider,” his partner went on, “the attitude of the 
Treasury. ‘They say there is a man named Henry Calvert 
Burghley, an actor. Where is the proof that this Henry 
Calvert Burghle was the second sou of Burley the Miser? 
Where is it? That's what they say.” 

Clarence made no apswer. 

** We want proof that the boy who ran away became an 
actor. We want to know when he changed his name; in 
fact, we want to recover the early history of an obscure 
country actor—and we have as much hope of finding it as 
we have of any name taken at random from a London cem- 
etery.” 

We have a letter.” 

“Yes; that issomething. It is signed ‘ Your affectionate 
brother, Charles.’ And it comes from Westminster. Well, 
there was a youn brother, Charles, as well as a second 
brother, Henry. But there is ne to prove that the 
letter was written by this younger brother to the elder 
brother. If we had other letters to prove the handwriting 
—but we haven't. No, Clary, our best chance is delay. 
Time may give us something. Let us see,” he went on, 
after a pause. ‘‘He ran away; he had ie | little money; 
he joined a strolling company; he began at the very bottom 
of the ladder, and worked his way up. Men very seldom 
talk of the first start. The lessee of the York Theatre, the 
favorite London actor, wouldn’t talk much about the early 
days. It must be eighty years ago. How on earth are we 
to trace the beginnings of a lad who ran away from home 
eighty years ago? And he never talked about his people, 
and you never inquired. I suppose you were satisfied with 
having a grandfather. To be third in a succession of frock- 
coats and top-hats is enough to make anybody a gentleman. 
And, besides, when your grandfather had arrived at his pin- 
nacle, he wouldn't be proud of the age Brother. Burley 
the Money-Lender ; Burley the owner of the Dancing-Crib ; 
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Burley of the Gambling-Hell ; not-a character likely to at- 
tract the light comedian—the squanderer—the Pére Pro- 
digue. We can understand the situation, but it’s unfortu- 
nate. What are we to do?” 

Clarence shook his shoulders. 

** Perhaps the Treasury have got papers that prove the 
connection. Hang it! single letter would do.’ 

Clarence got up and leaned on the mantel-shelf, gazing 
into the empty fireplace. 

**I remember,” he said, speaking slowly, ‘‘a little play 
that my grandfather cribbed from the French. It was a 
comedy, in which he played the principal part. That was 
easy, because it was himself. In it he did everything, with- 
out the least reference to morality, that would help him to 
what be wanted. He sold secrets, forged signatures, opened 
private letters, and all with such a delightful simplicity that 
nobody blamed him. I have often wondered, if the chance 
came, whether one could rise to that level?” 

‘Speaking as a lawyer, Clary, 1 should say that it was 


dangerous, As a poct, 1 think the situation capable of 
treatment. Have you got any portraits of your grand- 
father?” 


‘* In character?” : 

‘‘In character. That might be something. If we could 
get hold of an early portrait and could find some old friend 
—but that is impossible, I fear—or if we could find any 
more descendants at all, or if we could advertise for any one 
who might remember him as a young man—Wanted: a 
Methusaleh!” He stopped —*‘ Well, Clary, dear boy, 
that's where we are. It is not encouraging, but one need 
not despair. Meanwhile, it may be years before the claim- 
ants are even considered. We've got to work and live. 
Cut your Joyous Life out of your head. Don’t dream any 
more— for the present at least—about the golden possibili- 
ties. Forget them—and set to work again. You must.” 

‘1 can’t forget them,” groaned the Heir Expectant. 

** Well, unless I am to starve— which afflicts me much 
more than seeing you starve—you will just sit down, get rid 
of that hang-dog face of yours, which would damn the fun- 
niest song ever made, and get something like sunshine in 
your face—and then try this new song of mine: 


Wanted, a Methusaleh! To tel! ns how they kept it up— 
Onur fathers in the bygones when they made the guineas spin; 
How they wasted time and drank it up, and anything but slept it up— 
And always ere the old love died a new love would begin.” 


(TO BE OConTINUED.) 


THE IDIOT. 
BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 
XII. 


a WONDER what it costs to run a flat?” said the Idiot, 

stirring his coffee with the salt-spoon—a proceeding 
which seemed to indicate that he was thinking of some 
thing else. 

** Don’t you keep an expense account?’’ asked the Biblio- 
maniac, slyly. 

“* Hee-hee!” laughed Mrs. Pedagog. 

‘First -rate joke,” said the Idiot, with a smile. -“* But 
really, now, I should like to know for how little an apart- 
ment could be run. I am interested.” 

Mrs. Pedagog stopped laughing at once. The Idiot’s 
words were ominous. She dil not always like his views, 
but she did like his money, aud she was not at all anxious 
to lose him as a boarder 

“It's very expensive,” she said, firmly. ‘‘I shouldn't 
ever advise any one to undertake living in a flat. Rents 
are high. Butcher bills are enormous, because the butchers 
have to pay commissions, not only to the cook, so that she'll 
use twice as much lard as she can, and give away three or 
four times as much to the. poor as she ought, but janitors 
have to be seen to, and elevator-boys, and all that. Gro- 
ceries come high for the same reason. Oh no. Flat life isn’t 
the life for anybody, I say. Give me a good, first-class 
boarding-house. Am I not right, Join?” 

** Yes, indeed,” said Mr. Pedagog. ‘‘ Every time. I lived 
in a flat once, and it was an awful nuisance. Above me 
lived a dancing-master who gave lessons at every hour of 
the day in the room directly over my study, so that I was 
always being disturbed at my work, while below me was a 
music-teacher who was practising all night, so that I could 
hardly sleep. Worst of all, on the same floor with me was 
a miserable person of convivial tendencies, who always mis- 
took my door for his when he came home after midnight, 
and who gave some quite estimable people two floors below 
to believe that it was I,and not he, who sang comic songs 
between three and four o'clock in the morning. There has 
not been too much love lost between the Idiot and myself, 
but I cannot be so vindictive as to recommend him to live 
in a flat.” 

can bear testimony to the same effect,” put in Mr. 
Brief; who was two weeks in arrears, and anxious to con- 
ciliate his landlady. 
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“Testimony to the effect that Mr. Pedagog sang comic 
songs in the early morning?” said the Idiot. ‘‘ Nonsense! I 
don't believe it. I have lived in this house for two years 
with Mr, Pedagog, and I've never heard him raise his voice 
in — yet.” 

‘I didn’t meay anything of the sort,” retorted Mr. Brief. 
‘* You know I didn’t.” 

“ Don’t apologize to me,” said the Idiot. 
Mr. Pedagog. He is the man you have wronged.” 

‘*What did he say?” put in Mr. Pedagog, with a stern 
look at Mr. Brief. “I didn't hear what he said.” 

“IT didn’t say anything,” said the lawyer, ‘‘ except that 
I could bear testimony to the effect that your experience 
with flat life was similar to mine. This young person, with 
his customary nerve, tries to make it appear that I said you 
sang comic songs in the early morning.” 

‘*T try to do nothing of the sort,” said the Idiot. ‘I 
simply expressed my belief that in spite of what you said 
Mr. Pedagog was innocent, and I do so because my experi- 
ence with him has taught me that he is not the kind of man 
who would do that sort of thing. He has neither time, 
voice, nor inclination. He has an ear—two of them, in fact 
—and an impressionable mind, but—” 

“Oh, tutt!” interrupted the School- Master. ‘‘ When I 
need a defender, you may spare yourself the trouble of fly- 
ing to my rescue.” 

‘I know I may,” said the Idiot, ‘‘but with me it’s a 
question of can and can't. I’m willing to attack you per- 
sonally, but while I live no other shall do so. herefore 
I tell Mr. Brief plainly, and to his face, that if he says you 
ever sang a comic song be says what is not so. You might 
hum one, but sing it—never!” 

“We were talking of flats, 1 believe,” said Mr. White- 
choker. 

** Yes,” said the Idiot, ‘‘and these persons have changed it 
from flat talk to sharp talk.” 

** Well, anyhow,” put in Mr. Brief, ‘‘1 lived in a flat once, 
and it was anything but pleasant. I lost a case once for 
the simple and only reason that I lived in a flat. It wasa 
case that required a great deal of —— on my part, and 
1 invited my client to my home to unfold my plan of action. 
I got interested in the scheme as I unfolded it, and spoke 
in my usual impassioned manner, as though addressing a 


** Apologize to 


tens, 





‘‘MY ELOQUENCE FLOATED UP THE AIR-SHAFT.” 


jury, and would you believe it, the opposing counsel hap- 
pened to be visiting a friend on the next floor, and my elo- 
quence floated up through the air-shaft, and gave our whole 
plan of action away. We were routed on the point we had 
supposed would pierce the enemy’s armor and lay him at 
our feet, for the wholly simple reason that that abominable 
air-shaft had made my strategic move a matter of public 
knowledge.” 

‘That's a good idea for a play,” said the Idiot. “A 
roaring farce could be built up on that basis, Villain and 
accomplice on one floor, innocent victim on floor above. 
Plot floats up air-shaft. Innocent victim overhears; villain 
and accomplice say ‘ha ha’ for three acts and take a back 
seat in the fourth, with a grand transformation showing the 
conspirators in the county jail as a finale. Write it up 
with lots of live-stock wandering in and out, bring in jan- 
itors and elevator-boys and butchers, show up some of the 
humors of flat life, if there be any such, call it A Hole in the 
Flat, and put it on the stage. Nine hundred nights is the 
very shortest run it could have, which at fifty dollars a 
night for the author is $45,000 in good hard dollars. Mr. 
Poet, the idea is yours for a fiver. oo A the word.” 

‘*Thanks,” said the poet, with a smile; ‘‘ I’m not a dram- 
atist.” , 

‘*Then I'll have to do it myself,” said the Idiot. ‘And 
if I do, good-by Shakespeare.” 

“That's so,” said Mr. Pedagog. ‘‘ Nothing could more 
effectually ruin the dramatic art than to have you write a 
play. People, seeing your work, would say, here, this will 
never do. The stage must be discouraged at all costs. A 
hypocrite throws the ministry into disgrace, an ignoramus 
brings shame upon education, and an unpopular lawyer 
gives the bar a bad name. I think you are just the man to 
ruin Shakespeare.” 

‘*Then I'll give up my ambition to become a playwright, 
and stick to idiocy.” said the Idiot. ‘* But to come back to 
flats, your feeling in regard to them is entirely different from 
that of a friend of mine, who has lived in one for ten years. 
He thinks flat life is ideal. His children can’t fall down 
stairs, because there aren’t any stairs to fall down. His roof 
never leaks, because he hasn’t any roof to leak; and when he 
and his family want to go off anywhere, all he has to do is to 
lock his front door and go. Burglars never climb into his 
front window, because they are all eight flights up. Damp 
cellars don’t trouble him, because they are too far down to do 
him any injury, even if they overflow. The cares of house- 
keeping are reduced toa minimum. His cook doesn’t spend 
all her time in the front area flirting with the postman, be- 
cause there isn’t any front area to his flat; and in a social 
way his wife is most delightfully situated, because most of 
her friends live in the same building, and instead of having 
to hire a carriage to go calling in, all she has to do is to take 
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the elevator and go from one floor to another. If he pines 
for « change of scene, he is high enough up in the air to get 
it by looking out of his windows, over the tops of other 
buildings, into the green fields to the north, or looking west- 
ward into the State of New Jersey. Instead of taking a 
drive through the Park, or a walk, all he and his wife need 
to do is to take a telescope and follow some little sylvan 
path with their eyes. Then, as for expense, he finds that he 
saves money by means of a co-operative scheme. For in- 
stance, if he wants shad for dinner, and he and his wife can- 
not eat a whole one, be goes shares on the shad and its cost 
with his neighbors above and below.” 

“Yes, and his neighbors above and below borrow tea 
and eggs and butter and ice and other things whenever 
they run short,so that in that way he loses all he saves,” 
said Mr, Pedagog, resolved not to give in. 

‘He does if he isn’t smart,” said the Idiot. ‘I thought 
of that myself, and asked him about it, and he told me that 
he kept account of all that, and always made it a point 
afier some neighbor had borrowed two pounds of butter 
from him to send in before the week was over and borrew 
three pounds of butter from the neighbor. So far his books 
show that he is sixteen pounds of butter, seven pounds of 
tea, one bottle of vanilla extract, and a ton of ice ahead of 
the whole house. He was six eggs and a box of matches 
behind, but under the circumstances I think he can afford 
it.” 

“But,” said Mrs. Pedagog, anxious to know the worst, 
“‘ why—er—why are you so interested?” 

** Well,” said the Idiot, slowly, ‘“‘I1—er—I am contempla- 
ting a change, Mrs. Pedagog—a change that would fill me— 
I say it sincerely, too—with regret if—” The Idiot paused 
a minute,and his eye swept fondly about the table. His 
voice was getting a little husky: too, Mr. Whitechoker no 
ticed. ‘‘It would fill me with regret, I say, if it were not 
that in taking up housekeeping I am—I am to have the as- 
sistance of a better half.” 

** What ?” cried the Bibliomaniac. 
going to be—to be married?” 

*“Why not?” said the Idiot. ‘‘ Imitation is the sincerest 
flattery. Mr. Pedagog marries, and I am going to flatter 
him as sincerely | can by following in his footsteps.” 

‘*May I—may we ask to whom?” asked Mrs. Pedagog, 
softly. 

* Certainly,” said the Idiot. “To Mr. Barlow’s daughter. 
Mr. Barlow is—or was—my employer.” 

‘“Was? Is he not now? Are you going out of business?” 
asked Mr. Pedagog. 

‘*No; but, you see, when I went to see Mr. Barlow in the 
matter, he told me that he liked me very much, and he had 
no doubt I would make a good husband for his daughter, 
but, after all, he added that I was nothing but a confidential 
clerk on a small salary, and be thought his daughter could 
do better.” 

“She couldn’t find a better fellow, Mr. Idiot,” said Mrs. 
Pedagog, and Mr. Pedagog rose to the occasion by nodding 
his entire acquiescence in the statement. 

“Thank you very much,” said the Idiot. ‘‘That was 
precisely what I told Mr. Barlow, and I suggested a scheme 
to him by which his sole objection could be got around.” 

‘*You would start in business for yourself?” said Mr. 
Whitechoker. 

‘**In a sense, yes,” said the Idiot. ‘‘Only the way I put 
it was that a good confidential clerk would make a good 
partner for him, and he, after thinking it over, thought I 
was right.” 

“It certainly was a characteristically novel way out of 
the dilemma,” said Mr. Brief, with a smile. 

**I thought so myself, and so did he, so it was all arranged. 
On the 1st of next mouth I enter the firm, and on the 15th 
1 am—ah—to be married.” 

The company warmly congratulated the Idiot upon his 
good fortune, and he shortly left the room, more overcome 
by their felicitations than he had been by their arguments 
in the past. 

The few days left passed quickly by, and there came a 
breakfast at Mrs. Pedagog’s house that was a mixture of joy 
and sadness—joy for his happiness, sadness that that table 
should know the Idiot no more. 

Among the wedding-gifts was a handsomely bound series 
of volumes, including a cyclopedia, a dictionary, and a little 
tome of poems, the first output of the Poet. These came 
together, with a card inscribed, ‘‘ From your Friends of the 
Breakfast Table,” of whom the Idiot said, when Mrs. Idiot 
asked for information: 

**They, my dear, next to yourself and my parents, are the 
dearest friends 1 ever had. We must have them up to 
breakfast some morning.” 

‘* Breakfast?” queried Mrs. Idiot. 

** Yes, my dear,” he replied, simply. 
to meet them at any other meal. i 


“You? You are 


“*T should be afraid 
am always at my best at 


breakfast, and they—well, they never are.” 
THE END. 





L. G. M., Mrs. W. E. P., awn Oruens.—The simplest way to transfer the 
ontline embroidery designs given in the Bazar is to have the ontline per- 
forated at an embroidery establishment; a bine powder, which is sold for 
the pur , is then dneted through the perforations, the design is care- 
fully lifted off, and the powdered tracing melted and fuste by going 
over with a warm tracing-iron. If there is no perforating-machine availa- 
ble, the design can be perforated by hand; or if that is considered too 
much tronble, a transfer-paper can be used. This can be bouglit at art- 
material shops. It is laid over the material, the hey 7 placed firmly 
upon it, and the outline is gone over with some rather blunt point, euch 
as a small crochet-needle. hen the tracing has heen made, either by per- 
forating or transfer paper, it ny | be necessary to go over it with pen and 
ink in order to #trengthen the lines wherever needed, and to finieh vat 
any detail which may be imperfect. With a smooth linen surface to 
work on, and a not too intricate design, the transfer-paper method ia the 
easiest. Doily designs, initials for marking, and similar emall things can 
be very En y transferred with pagers | carbon paper. 

J. 8. W..for macaroons take the whites of three eggs, th uarters 
of a pound of sngar, and half a pound of almond paste. Beat up the eggs 
and eagar as for icing, add the almond paste broken emall, and stir weil 
until a soft —— is formed. Drop pieces the size of a nut on buttered 

aper about an Inch and a balf apart, and bake carefully in a moderately 

ot oven. 

W. A. M.—For a calling and church dress have a cloth gown made 
after the models described in New York Faehions of the Bazar of last 
week. A Worth evening gown and a honse dress illustrated in this num- 
ber are suitable models for you. A velvet waist made very fall with a 
skirt of satin or of cloth will be fashionable for the afternoon dress in 
bluet, green, or tan shades. — corded biack silk is preferable to 
satin for the mother’s @: as she is still in rT 

N. F. P.—See Mra. Herrick’s article on the skin in No. 24 of last year’s 
volume of the Bazar. 

Exmenip.—Pnt a box-pleated rnffie of black velvet or of Persian jamb 
far under the tabs at the fuot of your cloth skirt. 
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WORK DESIGNS details of which are shown in the full 
DESIGN for a linen side-table scarf sized section, Fig. 5. A working pattern 
\ ow - 7 in outline was given under No. V. on 
d s illustrated in Fig. 1. The scarf 4), pattern sheet accompanying the lust 
is twenty-eight inches wide, and -* number of the Bazar. The outlines of 
rounded with a hem-stitched hem. The tie design are defined in rope stitch with 
end decoration is in a combination of vellow silk, the scroll being outlined with 
outline embroidery and drawn-work, the 4 double line, with @ line in stem stiich 
of white silk between. The leaves and 
flowers are veined in stem stitch with 
white, and the French knots at the cen 
tres of the flowers are in yellow silk. 
For the open-work spaces threads are 
drawn in groups of four horizontally and 
perpendicularly, with groups of four 
threads between; the work of filling in 
the lace stitches with linen thread is 
done in horizontal rows to and fro; two 
rows of blocks are done in each row, 
vassing from one above to the next be 
- then the next above, and so on. 
The work-bag, Fig.2,is of coarse cream 














colored scrim, lined with yellow India 
silk. <A piece twenty-one inches long by Fig. 1 
nine wide is required. The lower end is . 
turned up seven inches deep to form the & 

pocket, and the top turned down for the flap. The scrim 
with an open border is used, and the bordered end forms the 
flap, which is run with alternate rows of yellow and olive 
narrow ribbon, with some light fancy stitching in the same 
two colors above and below the ribbon-threaded border. At 
the top of the bag is an open space worked in crochet with 
cream-colored thread, and into this a short curtain-rod is 
Fig. 2.—Scrarm Worx-Bao run; a ribbon hanger is added, and on the flap are ribbon 
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Fig. 4.—Emeprormerep Prutow-Cases AND Nieut-press Case 
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Fig 3.—Ser or Tomer Mats 


choux connected by straps. For the crochet-work connect to 
the corner of the scrim; make 5 chain, skip a space of about 
5 threads of the scrim, then work into it a picot composed 
of 2 single crochet with 5 chain between; repeat; work 7 
rows the same, turning at the ends, and bringing the picots 
on the middle of the 5 chain in the row below; then for 
the next row make 12 chain to begin, * 1 sevenfold crochet 
into the next picot, 1 chain, 2 sevenfold crochet separated by 
1 chain into the 2d and 4th of the 5 chain, 1 chain; repeat 
from *; for the top row 5 chain, 1 single between the pairs. 

A set of toilet mats for a wash-stand is shown in Fig. 3. 
They are made of heavy twilled linen, with the edges em- 
broidered in a double row of button-holed scallops with 
fast-colored linen embroidery floss of two shades, the dark- 
er shade of the color being used for the outer row of scal- 
lops, and the lighter for the inner row. The circular mats 
are one thirteen, one nine, and one six inches in diameter. 
Of the oblong mats one is ten inches 
by five, the other eight inches by six 
In size, 

In the group Fig. 4 are shown’y6me 
decorated pillow -cases and a “bed- 
ocket. The square pillow-case on the 
eft is surrounded with a broad bor- 
der of French white embroidery, very 
heavily worked in close satin stiich 
with embroidery cotton over a pad 
ding, to give it a round raised effect. 
An oblong pillow-case shown is or- 
namented across the end with three 
bands, each studded with single 
fleurs-de-lis worked in raised satin 
stitch; the bands are atttched to one 
another and to the pillow-case by nar- 
row beadings. A monogram is work- 
ed above the border. A third pillow- 
case or sham is of small-figured white 
piqué, with an all-around inserted bor- 
der of crochet lace-in a pattern which 
imitates antique lace. A white feath- 
er-stitching is at both sides of the in- 
sertion. The night-dress case is of 
white. linen, thirteen inches square, 
and surrounded with a lawn ruffle 
three inches deep. It is decorated 
with floral embroidery at the lower 
part of the pocket and on the flap; 
the flowers are worked solidly in 
white silk; the stems and leaves are 
outlined in green, and the leaves have 
an open filling of French knots in 
white. The outline working pattern 
was given on the pattern sheet accom- 
panying Bazar No. 32. 
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AUTUMN TOILETTES. 
See illustrations on page 745. 

LAGONAL wool of an old-rose 
shade, embellished with old-rose 
velvet, is employed for the costume 
Fig. 1. The skirt is plain and quite 
full. The short waist with full front 
and plain-fiting back has square rec 
vers of the velvet piped with white 
cloth and caught with two white 
pearl buttons, overlaid by a narrow 
revers collar also edged with white. 
The crush collar and belt are of velvet. 
The trimming of the gown Fig. 2 
is a heavy corded guipure lace, cream- 
culored, the pronounced pattern hav- 
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ing almost the effect of enterie, The material is fawn- 
colored light-weight cloth, relieved by corn-flower blue vel- 
vet. Two bands of the lace extend down each side of the 
skirt, separated by a narrow band of velvet. Similar bands 
define a sloped yoke on the waist below a velvet stock-col- 
lar. The waist enters a deep velvet girdle. 

Ash-gray cloth and black velvet are associated in the cos- 
tume Fig. 3. A fold of velvet defines a notched pattern on 
the skirt at the knee, and above about the hips. The round 
French waist has a velvet belt and collar. Accompanying 
the dress is a triple cape, each division edged with a velvet 
fold, completed by a turned-down velvet collar. 

Fig. 4 is in a granite wool, a red and réséda mixture. 
Plain ruby cloth is used for the square guimpe in the basque, 
and for a narrow panel in the slashed side of the skirt, 
which is also bordered with a broché galloon in mingled 
colors. The waist is cut pointed, with an added godet 
basque, and crossed fronts with side fastening. 


THE REVIVAL OF ARCHERY. 


apenas rte in sports, as in the other things of life, are 
continually changing, and time often brings back an old 
favorite to something of its former popularity. Archery 
was an amusement in England centuries ago. Old pictures 
and ancient legends tell us that the bow was drawn in 
peaceful trials of skill as well as in the sterner conflicts of 
war. Knights and ladies in the picturesque costumes of 
bygone days vied with each other in shooting at a clout on 
the green. At intervals since, archery has been revived, 
und twenty or thirty years ago it was very fashionable in 
this country. Later years have seen the inauguration of so 
many new uthietic sports that the older one suffered neglect, 


. 





CLoru Gown with VELVET AND GurpurRE Lac 


but thisssummer people seem to have remembered their old 
love, for archery meets have been held at Lenox and some 
of the other summer colonies. 

There are many who either cannot endure violent exer 
cise, or are not fond enough of exerting themselves to care 
much for it, particularly in the very warm weather. In 
deed, most of us are sometimes glad to find a sport which 
keeps us out-doors, and furnishes amusement without re 
quiring too much hard work. When you feel that way it 
is a good time for archery. The drawing of. the bow, if 
performed properly, ought to expand the chest a good deal 
in the course of the season. The muscles of the arms also 
come in for their share of benefit. But do not shoot with 
too heavy a bow. Forty or fifty pounds is heavy enough 
for a man, and from twenty-six to thirty pounds is the usual 
weight for a woman. For those who donot know what the 
weight of a bow means, it may be well to explain. When 
the bow is strung, an arrow is fitted to the string and drawn 
back in position for shooting. The amount of strength re- 
quired to draw the arrow to its head would be sufficient to 
lift a certain number of pounds, and this number is ascer 
tained by means of aspring scale. This is what is meant by 
the weight of the bow, and it is always marked somewhere 
upon it 

In shooting, the position, of course, is to stand not facing 
the target, but with one’s left side towards it. Get a firm 
grasp of the bow with the left hand, and then draw stead 
ily. When you let the arrow fly, don’t give a little jerk 
or twist in doing it, or “ou will spoil your aim. - And, above 
all things, do not look at the arrow as you shoot, but at the 
centre of the target. That may seem hard at first, but if 
you try to aim with the point of your arrow you will never 
become a good shot, the ambition of every archer. There 
is almost always some allowance to be made for the wind, 
but just how much you will have to calculate for yourself, 
and it will take considerable practice to make your judg- 
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Fig. 1.—Avutrumn Gown wits VELVET AccrssoRIgs. 


ment good. It is much better not to have the target too far 
away at first. Even ten or twenty feet would not be too 
near to begin with,and then, as you grow more proficient, 
the distance may be gradually increased, until you stand 
some fifty or sixty yards from the mark. That is generally 
far enough for most people, though perhaps you may de 
velop the skill of a Locksley. and be able to shiver a wand 
the size of a man’s thumb at one hundred yards. One satis 
faction about archery is that with practice you are sure to 
improve, for it does not require any particular talent to 
begin, though some are naturally better marksmen than 
others, and seem to have the instinct born in them. There 
seems to be no fixed number of people for any archery meet. 
If a club has been formed, some members will probably be 
absent each time, so that the number of contestants will vary. 
Unless there are too many, six shots apiece may be allowed 
each one for a turn; but if that makes the time drag slowly 
for the others, three apiece would be better. A shot in the 
gold, the centre of the target, usually counts nine; one in 
the next ring, seven; then five, three, and one for the other 
rings in order 

The price of an archery outfit is a variable quantity de 
pending upon the quality of goods you desire. The bows 
and arrows are all imported, those from Highfield in Eng 
land being the best known, and said by most authorities to 
be the finest Lancewood is generally used for the bows, 
and they range in price from $1 5010 $5. The yellow wood 
called Jemonwood also makes a good bow. A man’s bow 
measures usually about six feet in length, and women use 
one six inches shorter. Some of the higher-priced ones 
are made of two pieces of wood joined lengthwise. To 
keep a bow in good condition it should not be left strung. 
The place where it is kept should not be damp, nor too dry, 
or the wood will warp and crack. Rubbing it occasionally 
with oil will preserve the polish 

Arrows made of deal wood with steel points cost from 
$3 adozen up. If you think of trying your hand at hunt- 
ing as well as target practice, you must have different arrows 
for it. There are birding arrows, and arrows for shooting 
fish. One dealer said that he had been selling a good many 
of the latter kind lately. A quiver is necessary to hold your 
arrows, and a good one of leather is worth $1 50 or $2. 

The best bowstrings, made of hemp, cost fifty cents and 
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seventy - five cents. Do not be too cconomical of your 
strings, for when one begins to be frayed and worn it will 
annoy you and interfere with your marksmanship. As for 
targets, you can get a good one for $2, though there are 
many more expensive ones. 

These are the absolutely essential things in an outfit, 
though most people have, besides, an arm-guard for the left 
arm, and finger-tips for the right hand. Some archers think 
it best to wear nothing ou the hands, if possible, so that one 
may ‘‘ feel” the bow and be in perfect touch with it. There 
is, perhaps, a good deal in this, but much handling of the 
bow is apt to chafe the hands and make them sore unless 
they are protected in some way. 

There is every reason to suppose that archery will grow 
in favor now that it has been recalled to people's attention. 
If it is popular in one or two places it will be apt to be 
taken up in others. The lively competition, and the desire 
to establish a creditable record for one’s self, are strong in 
centives to keep on after one has once started, A poetic 
charm seems to cling to archery, due doubtless, to the ro 
mantic legends interwoven in its history. Robin Llood and 
Maid Marian and the merry band of outlaws in Lincoln 
Green have left us, but. perhaps there may be found archers 
worthy to fill their places on the picturesque field. 

Aveia K. BRarNerD. 


DELSARTE FOR THE OLD. 
LL the world is in love with grace nowadays, and no 
4% one, apparently: too old to set her cap for it!” was 
the sarcastic aside I heard fall. from the lips of a flippant 
young woman of twenty a short time ago, as she glancéd 
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around the room where a dozen women were gathered for a 
first lesson in Delsarie. The ages of the assembled pupils 
ranged anywhere from fifteen to fifty. No matter for ridi 
cule, but for jubilation, I thought, The pity is that bright 
eyes-and- bloom, also, has not yet become a cult with the old, 
as it has with the young. I doubt if there is ever a time in 
a woman's life when she may not at the worst ameliorate 
her appearance in all respects if she but give her mind to 
it, and arm herself with perseverance. 

have seen-a grandiose-looking dowager—whose seven 
tieth year could not have been very far off—take part, with 
almost girl-like confidence as to the good result, in some of 
the less radical exercises of the Delsarte system. This ex 
traordinary faith in the old saying, ‘tis never too Jate 
to mend, was rewarded. To the fingers that had become 
gnarled with time, and nearly reduced to helplessness, a 
gentle and often-repeated flexing imparted a suggestion of 
their tractability and shapcliness, while the short stocky 
neck yielded little by little to easing motions that finally 
rendered it manageable beyond expectation; and after half 
a year’s struggle to release the muscles of the waist and 
back from their bondage of long habit, the carriage of the 
chest or bust—to which great bulk of person, coupled with 
great rigidity of mien, had given an air of pomposity 
gained in ease and naturalness. This truly remarkable wo 
man perceived at a hint that the physical is ever the slave 
of the psychical. Had she not realized this, even such hope 
ful persistence as she displayed would; I fear, have recom 
pensed her poorly. She kept it Well in mind that to every 
least act of cerebration the whole muscular system renders 
an involuntary response, which either adds to or takes from 
iis tension. In the beginning, ber practice to free her body 
from thé life-long and ever-increasing constrictions amount 
ed to little more than the subtle slackening of the muscles 
which is brought about by merely mentally letting go of 
particular member of the body—by thinking a certain muscic 
or set of muscles free from constraint. 
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It is generally unnecessary and often most | trick of biting, but they go all right when 


ill-advised to encumber the youthful mind 
with the psychical jargon one is forced to 
in explaining the subtler laws that govern 
The young girl's physical beati 
fication should be accomplished by purely 
exterior work. But the woman who is past 
her prime must arrive at the esthetic regen- 
eration of her physical nature by very mod 
erate, scarcely perceptible stages. She must 
depend on mental discipline rather than nus- 
cular exertion. Should she resort to violent 
measures of reform, all ber efforts are likely 
» end in fiaseo or a broken ligature. She 
will be wise in shunning altogether the heavy 
apparatus and heroic exercises of the usual 
gymnasium ANNA MARCH. 


our bodies 


OLD MUSIC. 


IMP and tattered and yellow, 
4 Musty and stained with age, 
A general flavor of mild decay 
Lurking about each page 
Here they lie piled before me 
The arias and songs that I sung, 
The waltzes, morceauz, and romances 
That I played when | was young 


And as I turn them over 
The years slip swiftly away, 


Aud voices and faces crowd up from the | 


past 
Effucing those of to-day 
How I sang in those days enchanted! 
How I yearned for the mimic scene! 
How I worshipped the popular tenor! 
How I envied the opera-queen! 


Lied and aria and ballad, 

Naught to my lyre came amiss; 
Gay, dramatic, or tender, 

\ laugh or a sigh or a kiss 
I dwelt in marble halls,” 
‘Schubert's Serenade,” 
~ Auld Robin Gra) » . 
I'm a little gypsy maid!” 


1 dreamt 
And 
We met by chance 


ind here a grewsome ditty— 
Oh, harp of the wild wird”; 
And here, “I've left my snow-clad bills, 
As sung by Jenny Lind, 
And Jeuny’s face on the cover, 
\ big rose in her hair; 
Alas! the 
And the face and the voice are where? 


rose is long faded, 


** Ah, credea,” “Old folks at home,” 
‘The Brook,” ‘‘ The heart bowed down,” 
** By the sad sea waves,” * Within a mile 
Of Edinboro’ Town,” 
** AA, che la morte,” magic words! 
My breast heaves with a sigh! 
Idol of my youth! 
‘*Good-by, Sweetheart, good-by!” 


non 


Brignoli! 


The last rose of summer,” too, 
And ** Comin’ thro’ the Rye’ 

Linked with the name of Patti 
May well refuse to die! 

And these duets—I sung them oft 
With him. Ah me! It seems 

But yesterday, and yet I know 
These are 


ye 


but idle dreams 


This spot is 
rhe while 
Melodiously 
What the wild waves were saying 
And J Was wondering in my heart 
When he would speak outright! 
Do you remember, dear? You did, 
That same sweet summer night 


No! no! 
These songs of long ago, 
For heart and voice would fail me, 
And tears begin to flow.” 
What's mamma crying for?’ 
She'd find it hard to tell! 

Come, sweetheart, sit upon my lap; 
We'll sing old ‘* Ding-dong, bell!” 


Mice,” 


where his cigar burned 
our voices, straying, 
were wondering 


I cannot sing them now— 


You dear! 


Aud Three Blind 
Maids.” 
That will be better far 
Than arias and serenades, 
And gypsy’s Tra-la-la! 
And ye—disturbers of the peace— 
Into the flames I fling! 
Reminders of the dear, dead past, 


Old songs I cannot sing! 


aud ‘* Pretty 


TRAINED ZEBRAS IN 
HARNESS. 


See illustration ou donble page. 


¢ tr seems to be very little doubt that | 


the zebra can be trained without much 
difficulty. A gentleman near Pretoria, in 
the Transvaal, has for a long time driven 
zebras in harness, and a firm which runs 
coaches through Pretoria, Zontpansberg, 


and Pietersburg have trained teams of these | 


hafdsome animals. They are invaluable 
in the Low Country service, not being liable 


to horse-sickness. They are.a bit unruly | 


wheu being harnessed up, and bave an ugly | Awarded 


once started. 

The addition of the zebra to our fashion- 
able driveways would certainly be in the 
line of the picturesque—a pretty girl in a 
phaeton, or a group of children in a cart, 
with the pretty striped creatures trotting 
along, would satisfy the most fastidious eye. 
If broken to the saddle, we might fancy the 
freedom of the desert brought into our 
parks, and lending itself to bit and bridle. 
But it is a far cry from the Transvaal to 
New York; and we will no doubt wait some 
years before zebras in harness will be an 
every-day sight. 


SPONGE- CAKE. 


y the following rule for sponge-cake the | 


ingredients are measured, instead of being 
weighed, which renders the work less trouble- 
some, and the cake is as perfect in every way 
as if made by the old method. 

Ten eggs, 2} cupfuls of sugur, 24 cupfuls 


of pastry flour, and the juice and grated rind | 


of 1 lemon are required. 

Beat the yolks and sugar together until 
very light, and add the lemon. Beat the 
whites to a stiff froth, and stir them in quick- 
ly at the last, after the flour. This may be 
baked in one large sheet, or, which is better, 
in a dozen small cakes and one large one. 


Use for the small cakes the ordinary gem | 


pans, either round or oval, which come in a 
single sheet. Half an hour will suffice to 
bake these in a moderate oven, but the large 


cake will take considerably longer, the time | y. 
| mellowing through the lapse of years” in a | 


depending upon the thickness of ‘the batter. 
The writer uses a small-sized cake tin, 


which makes a cake four inches thick when | 


baked, and this requires an hour and a quar- 
ter. It will keep moist several days, and 
even the small cakes, unlike baker's sponge- 
cakes, are good the second or third day if 
kept in a closely covered box. 

One of the tin cups with graduated marks, 
which holds half a pint, is best to use for 
measuring 

This cake may be cut into finger-length 
strips and used for the home-made charlotte 
russe, the rule for which was given in a 
recent Bazar, and is far better than baker's 
cake for the purpose. In giving the char 
lotte rule it should bave been stated that the 
cream could be whipped with an ordinary 
Dover egg- beater as successfully as with 
any of the more elaborate implements sold 
for the purpose. 


A CHANCE FOR 


MAN. 


4 mor are some persons living who be 
lieve that there are perfect men in exist 
Not many years ago, in proof of this, 

the following advertisement appeared in au 

English paper: 


A PERFECT 


ence. 


WANTED. 


In a provincial town a young man 1s re 
quired at once by a committee of Christian 
men. He must be talented, experienced, 
businesslike, a good penman, spiritually 
minded, musical, a fluent speaker, a good 
financier, accountant, and debt-collector. 

He must be thoroughly competent to make 
the preliminary arrangements for all meet- 
ings, such as prayer-meetings, evangelistic 
services, and Bible classes, literary, educa- 
tional, social. and business meetings of the 
whole body and the various committees, and, 
if necessary, conduct them 

He must be capable of taking the sole 
superintendence of a reading-room and li- 
brary, the catering for a refreshment-room, 
and the general working of the establish- 
ment, including the athletic and other clubs 
connected therewith. Preference will be 
given to a good gymnast. 

He must have a good literary style, as all 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYKUP 
bas been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for (heir children while teething, with perfect 
sneceas, It soothes the child, softens the wume, allnys 
all pnin, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea, Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—{Ade.) 
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Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 
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Other Chemicals 
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preparation of 





W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester. Mass. 





Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
highest honors—W orld’ s Fair. 
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the correspondence, repente, proof-reading, 
evc., will be left entirely in his hands. He 
must have robust health. 

He must have a clear head and be a quick 
reader of character. 


and at the same time authoritative, but not 
overbearing. 

The hours are from 9 a.m. till 10.30 p.m., 
and on Sunday from 2 p.m. till 10 p.m., 

but he will be expected to attend church in 
| the morning for his own soul's welfare. 

The salary offered for the fortunate can- 
didate was $375 a year. - 





AN ANTIQUARIAN BANQUET. 


Si unique and select feast was given 
more than twenty years ago, at Brussels, 
by a resident. of that city, himself an. anti- 
quarian. Only six guests were invited, one 
| of them an American, from whom, as then 
| published, is derived this brief aceount. 

| So dainty a bill of fare can never be re- 
peated. here were apples grown more 


than eighteen hundred years ago, and for | 


this modern entestainment taken from an 
| earthen jor rescued irom the ruins of Pom- 
peii. Bread was offered made from wheat 
found in a chamber of one of the pyramids, 
and raised before the children of Israel passed 
through the Red Sea; butter, churned when 
Queen Bess occupied England’s throne-chair, 
| was taken from an earthen crock found ou a 
| stone shelf, where for centuries it had been 
preserved in icy water in one of the wonder- 
ful deep wells of Scotland; and wine,“ long 


secret vault in the city of Corinth, as far 
back, so it was affirmed, as the fifteenth cen- 
tury. 

At this unparalleled array of dainties each 
guest had a bit of bread, a sip of wine, of 
butter as much as desired, and the jar of 
canned apple was freely circulated. 


He must be generous and open-handed, 





Vou. XXVIL., No. 87. 


Don’t ask your dealer what 
chimney to get for your burner 
or lamp. The “Index to 
Chimneys” tells. It is equally 
useful to you and to him. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pearl-glass and pearl-top 
chimneys last as a teacup 
lasts. 
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CHEWING GuM. 
THE SWEETEST THING ON EARTH. 


Sweetens the breath, aids digestion, prevents 
dyspepsia. Take none but PRIMLEY’S. 
Send five outside wrappers of either California Prait 
or Primley’s Pepsin Chewing Gum and 10 cents, and we 
will send you BeaTRice HaRRapeEn’s famous book 
** Ships that Pass in the Night." Write for list of 1,700 


free books. J. P. PRIMLEY, Chicago, Ill. 




















Awarded 
Highest Honors—World’s Fair. 
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BAKING 


MOST PERFECT MADE. 


A pure Grape Cream of Tartar Powder. Free 
from Ammonia, Alum or any other adulterant. 
40 YEARS THE STANDARD. 
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silk making. 

pre wee borer 

will consider this 

. Awarded the Gold Medal and Special Diploma ot 
Honor at the ional E itt 





“Florence Home Needlework” for tso4 
i) 
ne Rag a eto Re 
Send 6 cents, and we will mail you 
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| NON K SILK UO., Flerence,: Mass. 


nee SS ae f - 
U.S. Census for one year, 1880, reports 
35,607 Deaths from 
Cancer. 


Berkshire Hills 
 $anatorium 


| An institution for the thoroughly eff 
'y effective and perfectly 
scientific treatment of Cancer, Tumors, and all ma- 
lignant hs, Without the use of the kulfe. 
We have never failed to effect a perma- 
a my eure where ze _—_ had a reason- 

le ity for treatment. 

Book ei a description of our Sanatorium and 
terms and references, free. Address 
| DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 





‘'THE HOLMES CO. 
LADIES’ AND MEN’S 


UNION UNDER-GARMENTS, 
EQUESTRIAN TIGHTS. 
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GUARANTEED. 


Send Two- Cent Stamp 
| for Illustrated Catalogue | 
and Samples. 
Retail Dept. 49 Temple Pl. ) sostox. 
Factory, 109 Kingston St. | ™ss. 





Hilton, Hughes & Co. 


Superb lines of 


Black Goods 


are now being shown, including all Foreign 


Novelties in Fall Wear 


the finest display ever made in this city. 





Entire Balance of Summer Stock of 


Ladies’ Swiss Ribbed 


Combination Suits and Tights 


all reduced to 9,90 each 

(value, 2.00 and 3.00.) 

| Ladies’ Russet and Tan Lisle- 125 cts. 

Thread Stockings. ............... , pair 
(reduced from 50 cts.) 

Ladies’ Navy Blue Piaited 

Silk Stockings. ......... 

(reduced from 75 cts. pair.) 


t 8 pair for 00 


LB 
THE ENTIRE BLOCK, 


“Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 40th Streets, 


t 
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alte" see fale Ben piine 
Sith Sy and 
shoulder 


fointed st 
Cape, Collar 


enh: sleeves trimmed 
th beaver—Full 
athered skirt. 
izes 1 to 2 years. 
* Cap to match $1.65. 


By mail, postage 
paid, 28 cts. extra. 

Send for our catalogue showing the 
odvantage of buying children’s cloth- 
ing where their outfitting is the special 
business; postage 4 cts. 


60-62 West 23d St. N. Y. 


Affected by nothing— 
lasting forever. You can 
sew ‘em on—do anything 
with ’em. Sold everywhere. 











Sample free application—a dozen for 
B cents—any size, any length, cut just ns 
ou want’em. J. Janowitz, Sole er, 155 
rand Street, New York. 


For Beauty, 
For comfort, for improvement of the com- 
lexion, use only Pozzon1’s Powpmr; there 
8 nothing equal to it. 


— 
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: What a Postage 
?Stamp will do 


3 Mail it with your address 
$ and you'll receive the pret- 
$ tiest booklet of the year — 
$ full of pictures of eye-de- 
$ lighting lamp shades of 
¢ dreamy silk. 


Boston Art Lame Suape Co., 
4 1 West Street, near Washington Street, Boston. 








NOW BEADY FOR OCTOBER. 
The best Journal for Ladies and Families. 


The Latest and Best Fashions; 
Serial Story, 


“THE CRAY WOLF’S DAUCHTER,” 


By GertTrupe WaRDEN; 


Profusely Illustrated A New and Original, 


Besides numerous complete stories. 
THE MOST COMPLETE MAGAZINE POR LADIES PUBLISHED. 
Price, 30c. a copy; $4.00 year, including the extra Christmas Number. 
Of all Newsdealers and 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, NEW YORK, ~ 
&3 and 85 Duane Street, one door East of Broadway. 


BO versie 08 Received for any Periodical, Foreign or Domestic. , 


A Short Series of Sun Pictures 


Offered to HARPER’S BAZAR Readers exclusively in that Superb Series 


ANCIENT MISSIONS ~ 
CHURCHES OF AMERICA 


24 Superb Plates, each 14x17 inches 
ENTIRE SERIES NOW COMPLETE 


CONTENTS. 








PART I. 
Oldest Church in America 
Mission of San Gabriel (interior) 


PART IV 
Mission of San Diego. 
Old Church at Pueblo San Juan. 


Mission of San Gabriel (exterior) Mission of San Luis Rey 
Cathedral of Mexico. Church de la Cruz, Queretara 
PART Il. PART V. 
Cathedral of Lagos Mission of San Juan de Capistrano. 
Plaza de Las Aguas Calientes Mission of San Juan de Capistrano (ruins). 
Mission of Santa Barbara (garden) The Pyramid of Cholula. 
Mission of Santa Barbara (corridor) Mission of Santa Ines. 
PART Ill. PART VI. 
Mission of San Antonio de Padua Mission of San Carlos. 


Mission of San Miguel. 
Church of San Diego de las Aguas Calientes. Cathedral of Chib 
Church of Santa Cruz. Altar of Church, Guadaloupe. 


The Photographs were made by W. H. JACKSON, who took first prize at the World’s Fair. 
ON THESE EASY TERMS. 


If you only want one part as a sample to sustain our statement, send 25 cents. 
the entire set, send $1.50. In each case you must copy coupon. 





Mission of San Juan Bautista. | 


If you want 











Copy this Coupon. 
I saw your announcement in HArper’s Bazar. Enclosed find § P 


for which send me 





parts. 





Address all your letters to 


THE NATIONAL ART PUBLISHING co., 29 Park Row, New York. 








HARPER'S BAZAR 


A.A.Vantine & Co. 


wast m Largest Importers from 
- 
JAPAN, CHINA, INDIA, TURKEY, 
AND PERSIA. 


& 879 Broadway, N. Y. 
Now open : Fall importations in 


my | New Drapery Fabrics 


among which may be mentioned the 
new and beautiful 


|“ Sheborri” Silk, 1.25 yd. 


| Bold designs on exquisite light and 
| dark grounds. All latest shades, 30 
inches wide. 
| 
| 
| 








on worthless bindings _& 


“‘ Hori-Ori ”’ Brocade, 1.00 yd. 





Pius tte A gold interwoven fabric, rich and 
heavy, for upholstery and draping, 
| 28 inches wide. 

en Plain Habutai Silk, 50c. yd. 
I ll th t shades, both light 
re “Skirt Binding | 1 Mg newest shades igh 
after this.” 


Mail Orders Filled Promptly. 
for general catalogue. 


Accept no substitute. Send 





DRESSES DYED WITHOUT RIPPING 


Economize this fall by 
having your last season’s 
clothing dyed, cleansed, or 
freshened. Gloves, laces, 


Our little book and price- 
list; which we send free, tell 
all about it. 


feathers, and clothing of ali Lewanno’s Frenca Dveina 
kinds. Blankets cleansed for 

$1.00 per pair to look like ano Creansine Estas. 
new. Lace curtains cleansed Wisk Censne, Managen 

by our new process are not v4 ‘ 
strained and pulled, but Rate OMes: 


17 Temple Place, Boston. 
365 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


BUNOLES SENT BY MAIL OR EXPRESS. 


QOCCDOCOOTOONDODOCNDCCN0000O 


The Siield.of Shieldom: 


° 
O 
§ Perspiration simply can’t get through the 3 


carefully handled and look 
like new. 





Amolin Dress Shield — it is deodorant — it 3 
dries so quickly— it wears to old age. 


Atall retail stores— sample pair prepaid on receipt of price. Size 2, 20c.; size 3, 22c.; size 4, 25c.; size 
5, 29c.; size 6, 35c. Amolin Co., 125 and 127 Worth St., New York. 


OCO0000000000 











Esablished 1824: J, M.QUINBY & CO.“ ane 








The increasing 
popelarity of Quinby 
carriages among the 
wealthy and fashionable 
people of New York and vicinity is owing to the fact that they are unexcelled in style, quality, 
and finish, and can be purchased at one minimum profit on the cost of production, direct from 


| the Makers, Warerooms and factory occupy the block opposite the Broad Street station of the 


D. L. & W. R. R., at Newark, thirty minutes from Christopher or Barclay Street, New York, 
Upon request will forward pletion of aay desired style. 


T @L@LALOYCLSC 207207070) 


ElYS CREAM BALM CURES | aang 
SC 4 | ECHAUTAUQUAS 
a ae C + uti cours tm Boetisn tino C 

















a -p [PRIESTLEY’S 


Readers of Harper's sei | 
will please mention the Bazar SILK WARP ™ 
when answering advertise- 

ments contained therein. 





. Europe in the XIX. Century L 


plan. Over 200,000 since 1 a 
John H. Vincent, Dept. 35, Buffalo, N. Y. 
@v@vever CLSC 























lady's laj 


"LEASE GOT UP FIRST ANwy AruULoGgIZE 


seem to care a bit about 


New York papers are 





Diddleby (faintly, as they 
Beat if ALL FUR GIVIN' A FELLER A CUR US FEELIN’ I” 


SUGGESTION 


I REALLY 
AFTER. 


“On, BEG PARINON | 


MORE CONVENIENT 


“ He told me he liked to read my poems by the fire- 
side,” said Seribb 
ery likely,” suid Cynicus. “He can throw ‘em 
in without getting up. 
— 
Tomumur (visiting New Jeraey for the frat time). “ Oh, 
papa, look at that funny rooster! 
Para. “ That isn't a rooster, Tommik It's a mos- 
quito 
es 
“IT suppose while you were abroad, Tompkins, you 


made quite a collection of coins 
t Wae lou expensive 
lect wae hotel keys. 
ruom I occupied.’ 


afford to « 
every botel 
—— 
Masacer or Museum (fo Siamene 
let you take a day off now; it's my busiest season 
Twins. “* But we're just worn out.’ 
Mawacun. ** Well, 


be here. 
—_—_——-—— 


"If these members of Congress would onl¥ get to- 


gether,” enid Hicks, “1 think everything would come 
out all right 

Not at all,” said Dawson. “The main thing for 
the good of the country i* that they be kept apart. 


Individually they are harmless 


The only thing I could 
I've got the key of 


twins), “1 can't 


Chang, you cau take to-day off, 
und Eng can have to-morrow, but one of you ’s got to 





Qn lt 
4 A ht 


A MILD REBUKE. 


He. “How MANY CONQUESTS HAVE YOU MADE TU sUMMEK ?”’ 


She. “1 never TALK suor.” 


THE REASON, 


Why doth this maiden look #o sad? 
Why are ber cheeks so pale? 
Her brother's on the Harvard team; 
Her best bean goes to Yale! 
— 
It happened at Saratoga 
Viumly took his wife's diamonds to the hotel office 
for safe-keeping. 
“| suppose they are safe here?” he said. 
“Yes; bat we can’t insure you against loss,” 
the proprietor. “ This agent will do it for yo 
Aud he handed Plumly the card of a plate-giass in- 
surance agent. 


said 








a 


* Papa,” said Willie, as he compared a Boston news- 
paper with one from New York, “I guess you made 
a mistake when you #aid Bostonians used the broad A 
and New-Yorkers didn't. I've been comparing these 
letters here, and the A’s are al) the same.” 


————~._—_—_ 


“I don't feel very well to-day,” said the drummer. 

“You onght to take a tablet,” said Hicks. 

** What kind of a tablet 7” asked the drummer. 

“ Weil, on the principle that like cures like,” suid 
licks, ** I should recommend brass tablets for you.” 


—»——— 


“ Why, Jennie, you look very happy to-night,” snid 
Mr. Younghusband, 

“Lam. Norah broke that hideons placqne Mrs. 
Burkaway gave me for a wedding -present,” said 
Jennie. 

It was a sad mistake... The society reporter wrote, 
“Mrs. Wilkins -Parsiow - Robertson will once mare 
knee! before the altar of Hywien,” and the compositor 
spelled Hymen avith a ph, making it Hyphen, Lt was 
true, though, after all 

—— 


She was a new waitress, and she was very aristo- 
cratic, having lived with the Boodleby-Marigolds for 
three years. She had only condescended to take service 
with the Joneses. Mra. Jones had been calling one 
afternoon, and on her return she asked the maid, “ Has 
anybody-been here this afternoon, June 2" 

“No, ma'am,” said Jane. 

“But here are the Tompkinses’ cards. 
called 7” 

* Yes, ma'am,” said Jane, with a superior air. 


Have they 


“ But 


you kuow, Mrs. Jones, the Tompkinses aren't any- 
ody.” 





THE BIDDLEBY FAMILY RUN OVER TO 


ome up from the steamer), “TVG TRAVELLED OVER Tue ROLLIN PaRA'RIEs UV Tuc WEST AHEAP, BUT BLAMED EF A FEW HOURS ON THE ROLLIN’ DEEP vON'T 





BLOCK ISLAND. 


IN 1950 


“T don't see, Wilkins, what profit you get out of 
these. Sunday newspapers. You pay five cents for 
the Suuday Whireld, which you can't possibly read 
throngh t's sheer waste of movey.” 

“ Notat all, my dear Binks. I don't buy it to read, 
I buy it te sell. Junk-dealers give me ten cents for 
the ead 

“I don't see, if that’s so, why the jank-dealere don't 
go to headquarters and buy up the whole edition iu 
advance at low rates.” 

“They haven't time.” 

“Haven't time? Why not?” 

“ They read the paper.” 


pA 

“Why do you cal! old man Jobson a pirate 7” 

“He kicked me off the place the other night.” 

“ That doesn't make a pirate of him.” 

* Doesn't, eh? Well, what is a pirate but a free- 
booter, then 7” aan 

“T don't know what to do,” sighed Parker, as he 
looked over the plans of the new house. “If I 
build it with those spare rooms I won't have money 
enough left to evtertain my friends; and if I cut ‘em 
out, Pl have the money, but no place to put my friends 
when I do entertain 'em.” 

eneaeenipanigheien 

Poor Mr. Jariey is very absent-minded. The first 
day he spent in the mountains be got up at seven 
o'clock, dreased hastily, bolted his breakfast, and start- 
ed on the dead ran for the railway station. He had 
ron a mile before he realized that he was off on tis 
vacation, and that there was no train to catch. 

qusten@pesaeat 

* Papa,” said Johuny, ** what's a seraphim ?” 

“A serapbim, my sun,” raid Mr. Knowitall, “ik a 
wale seraph, the final syllable ‘him’ being added for 
identification,” 


—_——_— 


**When those footpads attacked Jaricy why on earth 
didn’t he call for the police 7” 

“He suffered from an impediment of speech and 
coukin't.” 

“ Jarley? Why, he doesn't stutter.” 

* No, but the footpads put a gag on his mouth.” 

— Se 

“I'm going to Wave’ that stock fnvestigated,” said 
the Investor. “There's been a good deal of fuuny 
business in that corporation.” 

“ True,” sald Barlow and I'd advise you to employ 
a diver to do your investigating, there's so much water 
in it.” 























SUPPLEMENT 


THE REMEDIAL USES OF 
APPLES. 


ie all temperate climates the apple grows 
freely, and might be obtained in practi- 
cally unlimited quantities. That it is not 
more used than it is is probably due to the 
fact that, being so plenty, it is undervalued. 
Yet almost every one likes the fruit in some 
fashion, and it should form a part of at 
least two meals out of every three during 
the year round; for even when the fresh 
fruit is not in season, canned, dried, or 
“evaporated ” apples may always be had. 

**Chemically,” says a writer in the North 
American Practitioner, ‘the apple is com- 
posed of vegetable fibre, albumen, sugar, 
gum, chlorophyl, malice acid, gallic acid, 
lime, and water. Furthermore, the German 
analysts say that the apple contains a larger 
percentage of phosphorus than any other 
fruit or vegetable. The phosphorus is ad- 
mirably adapted for renewing the essential 
nervous matter—lecithin—of the brain and 
spinal cord. It is perhaps for this reason— 
though but rudely understood—that the old 
Scandinavian traditions represent the apple 
as the food of the gods, who, when the y felt 
themselves to be growing fecble and infirm, 
resorted to this fruit to renew their powers 
of mind and body.” 

Not only the phosphorus, but the acids of 
the apple are of singular use for persons of 
sedentary habits, whose livers are apt to be 
too slow of action. These acids aid the liver 
in its work of eliminating from the body the 
noxious matters, which, if retained. would 
make the brain heavy and dull, or, in time, 
would cause rheumatism. jaundice, or skin 
eruptions, and other allied troubles 

The malic acid of apples, either raw or 
cooked, will neutralize any excess of chalky 
matter engendered by eating too much meat. 

Ripe apples are probably the least fer 
mentable of all fruits, except possibly the 
banana. For this reason ripe and sound 
apples may be eaten by most persons in even 
the hottest weather; but even the apple is 
safest when cooked. 

We have the support of eminent medical 
authority in saying that the most healthful 
way to cook apples is to pare and core them, 
and bake in a moderate oven. If the apple 
is of a quite sour variety it may be necessary 
to add a little sugar, putting about a salt 
spoonful in the hollow whence the core was 
extracted. The next best way to cook them 
is stewing. Contrary to common belief, 
apples baked in their skins are the least 
healthful of cooked apples. Another erro 
neous belief is that raw apples are best if 
eaten with their skins. We give it on the 
authority of the distinguished professor of 
materia medica of the New York College of 
Medicine that the skins of apples, whether 
raw or cooked, are very deleterious in their 
effects, there being in the skin an astringent 
quality which counteracts the effects of the 
beneficent acids of the fleshy part of the 
fruit. ‘‘Coustipation,” says the same au 
thority, ‘‘is sure to be the result of eating 
apples with the skins. They were not made 
to be eaten, only to protect the fruit from 
the attacks of insects.” 

Dried or ‘‘ evaporated” apples are the 
most healthful of all, for they have retained 
the best qualities of the fruit, while showing 
still less tendency to rapid fermentation than 
the fresh fruit. Before cooking they should 
be soaked until tender and filled out to their 
natural proportions, which may require from 
eight to twelve hours, and then allowed to 
cook gently until done, with or without the 
addition of a little lemon or other flavoring 
to taste. No sugar should be added to stewed 
apples, whether dried or fresh, until the last 
few moments before removing from the fire. 
Or the sugar need not be added until the 
fruitiscold. HeLen Everrson Samira. 
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FORK CLOTHES. 


‘THE PROCTER & GAMGLE CO., OIN'TI. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


No other baking powder works like 
ROYAL, or makes such pure and 


wholesome food, or is so rich in leav- 
ening gas, or so economical in use. 





In the K; ‘idles 


Knowledge is Economy! 





Extract of BEEF 


will save you many ep anxious thought, pro- 
vide the basis for many a pleasant meal and 
effect a veritable economy in your household 
| expenses. Oyr little book of 
Wrinkles” mailed, free, for the asking. Your 


REFRESHES Brain 


indorsed by eminent Physicians everywhere. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS AND GROCERS, 
e 


Sent F AVOID SUBSTITUTIONS. 
**Culinary * ree, Album, 75 PORTRAITS 
@| and AUTOGRAPHS of Celebrities. 


























own ingenuity will suggest a hundred other @ @| MARIANI & CO., 52 West 15th St, New Youx. 1@ @ 





receipts. Address 


Armour & Company, Chicago. | I" 





T*, UNIVERSAL PERFUME, MURMBAY 
BARMAN. FLORIDA WATER. 


Packer’s Tar Soap 


In children’s eruptive troubles, 
| bed-ridden invalid, 











and to the § School children, ladies shopping, business men, 

and those who suffer from )"and persons whose daily avocations may bring 
skin affections, dandruff, itching, and falling ¢ them in contact with contagion, in public vehi- 
hair, the deodorant, cleansing, soothing, and § cles, etc., will find its antiseptic properties a 

| healing qualities of Packer's ‘Tar Soap make it ? constant protection. Bathing with it is most 
truly valuable. refreshing when fatigued. 


Ares Pleasure to Use .’. 








Haviland China 


It is important to buyers that they should be 
informed’ that the only ware that has always been known 


as Haviland China is marked under each piece: 


gviland 
~ ‘Limoges 


On Decorated China 


H &c° 
“Ra now 
On White China. 











STRAUS CUT GLASS 
































BEST OF ALL Composed of the purest ‘« L a” Wine of Spain and an 

duces sleep, gives tortie and health to the entire system. 

| i ueaag 
tino in short lengthe, muslin covered. Sample set 


infusion of the most -healthful ona beneficial barks and 
TONIC WINE La grippe and malaria are conquered by it. 
Ic 
THE STAY THAT STAYS rox 
} 
Wanner EM AROS, Makers New Fork ork sod Caleng.| 


(WINE OF HEALTH.) 
herbs known. Aids digestion, restores wasted tissue, in- 
Imported by ROCHE & CO., 503 5th Ave, and 120 Broadway, New York. 
E 
Is THE CORALINE Stay >***** 








Put upin yard lengths the same as whalebone 
||| CANT BEE Rt for oe dren bye mail, 25¢. Sold everywhere. 




















Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
40 years the standard. 





Finest qual- King alison’ 
ity. tras, Crown- Linen md : r 


749 





ic 


ie 


Outwear all other Linens. They 
are made of pure flax yarns and 
bleached on the grass in the old- 
fashioned way of our forefathers, thus 
retaining all the tensile strength and 
beautiful lustre of the fibre. 

Ask your retailer for them and see 
that the trade-mark “@1v Bleach” is 
on the goods. 

WHOLESALE ONLY. 


GEO. RIGGS & CO., 99 Franklin St, WN. Y. 








“Brown as 
a Berry” 


is the way the ladies will lock 
when they return from the moun- 
tains or sea-shore. 


iTis NOT BECOMING. 


How much nicer is a fair, clear, 
smooth complexion, free from all 
freckles, tan,sunburn,and blotches? 


LABLACHE 


FACE POWDER 


quickly removes all blemish and 
gloss from the skin. It is invisible 
to the eye, contains no carbolic 





odor, but is pleasingly perfumed 
and perfectly harmless. 


ASK DRUGGIST, 
OR BY MAIL, 
60 CENTS. 


BEN. LEVY & CO., 
French Perfumer, 
34 West St., Boston. 











Mrs. Graham’s 
> CUCUMBER and 
, ELDER FLOWER 
@ CREAM 


STPYOL Creates 
kN Perec 
P< | Co 





mplexion 


After using it gaily for six months a lady's 
skin will be as pink, soft and velvety, as pure 
and clear as the west delicious baby’s skin. It ie 
_ an artificial cosmetic. It cpeanets, refines, 

fies and whitens. It feeds and nourishes 

the aia tissues, thus banishing wrinkles. It is 

joes as dew, and as nouri ing to the skin 

as dew is to the flower. Price, $1.00. Bottle lasts 

ree months, SAMPLE mailed free on receipt 

of 10 cents. Lady Agents wanted. Very liberal 
rms. 

MRS. GERVAISE GRAHAM, “Beauty Doctor,’ 

1424 Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 





hee | OW hich shall it be ? The easiest and 
best way to learn to play correctly 
(American leads) is by means of the 
Builer system of playing Whist with 
four extra cards in each pack. En- 
dorsed by the highest W hist author- 
ities. Ask your dealer for them, 
or send for sample pack, with fail 
directions ; postpaid, 50 cents 


Bumble- 
THE AMERICAN WHIST PACK CO., 


puppy? 446 Powers Biock, Rochester, N. N.Y. 
Rates for Advertising in 


OD sanveK iy BAZAR 


Displayed iota, oo 3 per apes © line, one 
insertion - - $1.00 
Special Reading Notices, per “Se one insertion - 2.00 
Length of column, Width of 
column, 2\ inches. 





14 inches (168 lines) 
Four columns to a page 


DISCOUNT. 


The above rates are subject to discount for either time 
or space (4u¢ not both) as ollows : 


6 insertions, or 260 lines, within one La -+ 108 
13 rs or 500 “ 16% 
26 = or 7560 “ a “oe 
62 or 1000 “* "ei io - 266 


Standard of measurement, Nonpareil 
words to a line, twelve lines to an inch 


; average, eight 


Advertising pages close Friday 
Address, 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Squar3a, New York, N. Y. 
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A BLUFF SPRING. 


TEXHE mill-stream drains from a fair and 

| fertile region that the wise folk say 
was once a great lake-bed. In those days 
the wide waters threw down these massy 
limestone bluffs in form of oozy slime. 
That was long, so long ago—far back of the | 
far back, indeed, that it 
seems truly a fuiry tale of science. All the 
more, when looking about, you see trees 
whose rings must measure all of five hun 
dred years, and realize that they are but | 
part of a long procession that has held the 
land since it took on its present shape 

The waters have worn for themselves a 
cafion deep and wide through the face of 
the fair land. Maybe they began to channel 
it in the days when King Solomon's temple 
was a-building, or when Helen's fatal beauty 
called down the wrath of the gods on Troy 
However that may be, now a tall gray bluff 
stands on either hand, crowned at top witha 
frieze of nodding timber whose roots flaunt 
higher than the topmost twig of the trees 
that grow at the water's edge. 

Yet they stand more than tall—slim with- 
al and straight. The rudest winds that blow 
do but barely rock them in this gorge, where, 
besides, they have rich earth at root, and the 
fair sun overhead tempting them ever to 
reach up into his light 

What ripples, what windings, the mill 
stream makes below them, flowing free from 
its well-heads, as yet unvexed of dam or 
wheel. It is all of a hundred yards from one 
scaur to the other; all the space is full of 
clean loamy sand and water-worn pebbles 
The spring floods cover the face of it, and 
sweep it clean of drift and silt and fallen 
leaves Yet cottonwood, ironwood, spice 
wood bushes endure, clinging steadfastly to 
their root-hold, as become shrubs of pride 
See the brave show of them there close at 
the western bluff's edge, decked each after 
his kind with tassel or white blossom or 
glowing coral-red berry. 

There is a road, narrow but deeply rutted, 
upon the stream’s very verge. Odd, you 
think, that a place so wild should be so much 
a highway Look again at the ruts; are 
they not something out of the common— 
broader, more clumsily cut, with a sort of 
frayed roughness at bottom? And hark to 
the clanking, the squeaks, the faint hollow 
booming, that come up, wind -echoing mu 
sically from hill to hill! Ah! here comes the 
source of it—a water-hauler, with his barrel 
set upon truckle-wheels, and drawn by a 
wise-looking mule. Aquarius is very black, 
very ragged, impish to a degree. He is 
perched upon the barrel, his bare feet dan 
gling over the head. It was this drumming 
you beard, and thought of gnomes and elves, 

The wheels are but solid rounds sawn 
from a green tree, and mounted upon hickory 
axles that are sadly in need of grease. The 
shafts, too, are hickory poles. The mule 
wears a collar of plaited cornhusks, and har- 
ness evolved from odd bits of rope, chain, and 
hickory bark. Most like, though, the owner 
of it all has his thousands in bank, They 
are thrifty—in an unthrifty fashion—these 





mastodon era — so 








| strain of modern life with careless 
| tends to wear out the organism that has been 
| safely brought through hazardous youth. 


| evil genius sapping the life of a delicate child 





rich farmer-folk round about. Tangible 
waste is to them the unpardonable sin; yet 
for years and years they have hauled water 
in this fashion, rather than dig wells or cis 
terns at their upland homes. Twice—it may 
be thrice--ench day Aquarius and twenty like 
him come here to the bluff spring and take 
away full dripping barrels. 

In summer none need pity them; they 
make haste so slowly the journeying is but a 
frolic affair. The spring itself, too—see it 
there, bursting to light half-way up the 
seaur'’s face! The rock has fallen away in 
a grand horseshoe curve, and all about the 
spring-seat the face of it is delicately be 
strewed with lichens gray or green, with 
moss as soft as velvet, with green lacy fronds 
of the fine running-fern. Wild grape and 
brier in the wooed above drop long trails 
almost into tue leaping water—the leaping 
laughing water that is clear and cold as 
moonlight over snow 

How it leaps and laughs down the face of 
the rock, a fairy caseade spreading vernal 
freshness around! A bold stream, and deep 
running. The fiercest heat of August never 
shrinks its bright flood. Nectar, indeed, to 
the thirsty palate! What wonder those who 
know it will ride a mile out of the way to 
drink of it fresh from its bed. See what 
provision is made for them—and equally for 
Aquarius and his dark compeers. song 
slim poplars have been hollowed to shallow 
troughs, and so set as to bring a stream big 
as your arm quite down to the road. All 
the way along itdrips. Trails of long fine 
moss fringe the under edge Here the 
thirsty soul may drink without dismounting 
—you have but to dip your mouth in the 
living water, or gather it in your scooped 


palms 
Hereunder, too, Aquarius drives his 
truckle - wheels, so placing them that the 


plashing stream falls into the bung-hole, en 
larged to a square. While the barrel fills— 
and for long after—he wades in the spring 
branch, or sets three wonderfdl corn-stalk 
flutter - wheels —-or maybe plays tag or 
marbles with others of his sort who have 
come upon a like errand 

Or, most likéiy of all, he goes a-fishing in 
the mill-stream, whose deep still pools are the 
chosen haunt of perch and suckers and shiny 
silversides. It is sport purely for sport's 


; and sanitation since the day of the noble 





sake, Tle catches nothing. Indeed, to do so 
would be a calamity, since Le must either | 





HARPER'S 


fling back his prize, or by taking it home 
ackvowledge his laches. Poor lad! he culti- 

vates doubly the virtue of patience—in him- 
self and in the waiting household, whose 
affairs halt for lack of water. When it comes, 
what wonder that word goes-about: “ Oh, 
how warm and flat! I have a great mind to 
go myself to the spring, and drink my fill 
where it is cool.” 


SANITARY LIVING 
INFINITESIMAL DIRT. 


Az examination of the vital statistics of 
civilized countries presents a fact which 
is seemingly paradoxical. It figures that 
the average duration of life is lengthening 
with each decade, and longevity is decreas- 
ing. The younger generations show a de 
creasing mortality, while those past the me- 
ridian of life have a considerable increase. 
The reason for this may be found, doubtless, 
in the fact that youth, being more susceptible 
to all germ diseases, has greater immunity 
with every year’s progtess of sanitation, as 
it is in biology that the greatest advance- 
ment has been made by that science. By 
the promulgation of preventive measures it 
has reduced the dangers of contagion, de- 
creased the violence of disease, and almost 
precluded the possibilities of epidemics. But 
when maturity is reached, the great nervous 
practices 


To equalize this ratio we must have a better 
knowledge of hygiene and sanitation, and 
have a greater conscientiousness in our treat- 
ment of the soul’s citadel. As the guardian 
of youth, mothers hardly fulfil their mission 
who do not know whether the dietetic ré- 
gime they prescribe for their families is the 
best to be found for nourishment or not, 
whether the home is in a proper sanitary 
condition, whether the plumbing is defective 
and disease-generating, whether ventilation 
is faulty or entirely neglected, whether exer- 
cise, hours for eating and sleeping, school 
habits and general practices, each and all 
are such as will build up a perfect structure, | 
or so weaken it as to retard full growth, and 
thus reduce the chances of longevity. 

A thousand and one ways present them 





| selves to the student of sanitation who would | ; 
preach to humanity, by which body and | 


brain may be warped and degenerated into | 
poor candidates for either healthful youth 
or old age. Within the four walls of the 
home may lurk dangers leastexpected. Many 
an exquisitely appointed house has some 


or feebler parent. It may be in the form of 
unwholesome diet, vitiated air in badly ven- 
tilated rooms, sewer gas escaping from an 
empty trap or perforated pipe, escaping il- 
luminating gas (that invisible and wicked 
agent), bad drainage or damp cellar, polluted 
water or improper clothing, too little or too 
much exercise, and so on through a long list 
of errors which a mother without some san- 
itary knowledge is likely to disregard. 

The great clog in the wheel of sanitation 
is ‘uncleanness.” It baffles the wisest heads. 

“Dirt and Disease” have been sy nonymous 
since the world be gan. That great pioneer 
Sir Edwin Chadwick believed if the people 
could be made to dislike dirt, that mortality 
would be decreased to a fifth. He, though 
he saw in his day a marvellous improve- 
ment, yet rode on horseback from place to 
place rather than come in contact with the 
people that would accompany him in coaches. 

Great as have been the advances in hygiene 


apostle of cleanliness, we do not yet under- 
stand it in the infinitesimal. Dirt in detail 
and obscurity kills while we hunt the world 
for the cause. The old Romans understood 
physical cleanliness, yet in those very mag 
nificent baths where they spent hours for 
the sake of a clean skin there were frightful- 
ly unsanitary arrangements for sewerage and 
waste. 

Turn where we will for instruction, there 
is always presented to us the prime cause 
for all diseases—filth. It propagates bacteria, 
and in turn attracts. Every scourge the 
world has known was cultivated first in filth. 
The home of cholera to-day is on the banks 
of the Ganges, that greatest of polluted 
streams, and the people who live there are 
notoriously unclean. 

Bad odors about plumbing are microbes 
cultivated in filth. Vitiated air from poor 
ventilation is the waste of the body thrown 
out through the lungs. 

An eminent sanitarian has said, ‘‘The 
nose should be educated.” It is, indeed, a 
valuable organ for detecting dirt, and a lit 
tle cultivation in “sniffing” fresh pure air, 
followed immediately by that about plumb- 
ing works, close closets, refrigerators, kitchen 
sinks, tubs, toilet utensils, and the like, might 
be a benefit to some houses. 

The bath is the sanitarian’s fad. He would 
give the world a bath were it possible. He 
urges it at all times and places, and puts 
great stress upon its value being inculcated 
in children. Without doubt such training 
carried through youth would add greater 
immunity from contagion, and help build 
upa purer structure for greater longevity. 

There is no rhyme or reason in the ge neral 
acceptance of children and dirt being insep- 
arable. If they were more carefully guard- | Em 
ed against it there might be less sickness for 
them. W. F. 8. 
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Pears’ 
What a lux- 


ury Pears’ soap 


is! 





tthe world. Price, 25c. Porrza 
Drve axnp Cue. Corr., Sole ~ gy 
“ A! about the Skin, Scalp, and ” free. 


The cheapest 
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; At a good restaurant 
; ou often order thore delicate dishes with de- 


icious sauces, which you do not have at home. 
But did it ever oceur to you that with 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT OF BEEF, 
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> as a stock or basis, you could have those very 
; dishes made in your own kitchen? 
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soap in all the 


world besides. 


A MOST ‘USEFUL INVENTION. 


Harper's Swiftsure Needle 


You can do more sewing, and with greater ease, with 
Thos. Harper’s Needles than any other. Try them 
and be convinced. Sold at all First-Class Stores. 


HIGHEST AWARD AT WORLD'S FAIR, CHICAGO. 


Depot: 63 Leonard Street, New York. 








Miss Maria Parloa 


tells you how. 
100 of her recipes sent post- 
paid by Danchy & Co., 27 
Park Place, New York. 
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Reed&Barton, 


SILVERSMITHS, 


37 Union Square, New York City. 
THE “LA REINE” PATTERN. 
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cee FINE 
SOLID : SILVER 
GOODS. 


Embracing a full and com- 
plete assortment of articles, both 
useful and ornamental, wrought in 
artistic and novel designs. GIFTS FOR 
WEDDINGS AND BIRTHDAYS. Souvenirs 
for special occasions, places, and events. Fine 
Enamel Decorations a specialty. 


E call attention of all lovers of 
elegant and artistic TABLE 
SILVER to our “LA REINE”’ 
PATTERN illustrated here, and 
Swhich we furnish in all 
the regular and special 
pieces for every 
variety of 
serving. 





















Our Goods Sold by all Leading Jeu 


velers. 


CHICAGO: . . 34 Washington st. nade Re 


PHILADELPHIA: 925 Chestnut St. = _ 
: { 37 Union Square. 
NEW YORK: . 113 Maiden Lane. 


Factories and Offices TAUNTON, MASS. EDK 


DECAY OF THE TEETH 


arises from various causes, but principally it may be 
attributed to early neglect or the indiscriminate use of 
tooth powders and pastes which give a momentary 
whiteness to the teeth while they corrode the enamel. 
The timely use of that delicate aromatic tooth-wash, 


FRACRANT 


SOZODONT 


will speedily arrest the progress of decay, harden the 
gums, and impart a delightful fragrance to the breath. 
The formula of Sozodont includes only botanic ingredients, and it contains only the 


purest and most salutary of these. 
A NEW $900.00 Canadian Pacific Railway 
To Minneapolis, St. Paul, and the Northwest, 


E 
ST INWAY Vancouver, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, San 


Upright Grand Francisco,etc. Steamship lines from Vancouver to 
PIANO JAPAN, CHINA, HONOLULU, 
enee FUL, AND AUSTRALIA 
The Manufacturers of the famous bad gop gece ewe — > age 
Christy Bread Knife CE. MCPHaRSON, A-G. PO A.. 197 Washington St., Boston. 


j. F. Lee, D. P. A. o32 South Clark St., Chicago, Il. 
C. Suxenv, D. P. A., 1 Fort St. W., Detroit, Mich 


Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
Received highest honors—W orlid’s Fair. 




















offer the above valuable Premium to the person selling 
most of their goods between now and Christmas, '94. 
Send postal card for particulars. 


! CHRISTY KNIPE CO., Box D, Fremont, Ohio. 
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